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To This Array of Useful Material 
Prepared for You by KELLOGG 


The newspaper advertisements, posters and booklets shown here 
tell of the many ways in which your company is helping win the war. 
By using this material, you can tell your community how vitally 
essential the telephone is and of the fine work your organization is 
doing to keep the lines open in spite of war-time regulations and 
restrictions. 

Some of these messages tell how the experienced hands of your 
operators are performing an indispensable job on the “assembly 
lines” of communications . . . and bring recognition to these “soldiers 
without uniforms.” Others point to the loyal, able linemen and 
repairmen who are carrying a double responsibility today. 


Still others enlist the cooperation of your subscribers, telling how 
important it is to conserve the critical materials used in providing 
telephone facilities by eliminating breakage and damage through 
careful and thoughtful handling of station apparatus. 


Much of this material is free and can be received from Kellogg 
without cost. Nominal charges, which cover but a fraction of the 
production costs involved, are made for the newspaper advertising 
mats. All of it represents another Kellogg contribution to the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry. 


Use this material to help you do a better promotional job within 
your community . . . to bring full credit to your company, to your 
employees, and to your services. Run over the various items avail- 
able. List those you want on the convenient order form below. 
Send your order at once, so you can get immediate benefit from this 


material. 
Use This Handy Order Gorm! 


LOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. . 
_— Quantity Advertising Material Selected 
6650 SO. CICERO AVE., CHICAGO 38, ILL. Wanted 


Please send us the material selected and indicated Set of 3 Posters (while supply lasts) 
on the list at right, invoicing us only for the items Set of Proofs of Newspaper ads 

on witeh « peice ts quoted. Mats of Newspaper Ad No. 780 @ 50¢ 
Mats of Newspaper Ad No. 778 @ 50¢ 
Mats of Newspaper Ad No. 776 @ 50¢ 
Mats of Newspaper Ad No. 779 @ $1.00 
Mats of Newspaper Ad No. 777 @ $1.00 
Mats of Newspaper Ad No. 775 @ $1.00 


Sample of Personal Telephone 
Directory with quantity price list 


Mat of Newspaper Ad No. 757 
Kellogg Rebuilding Catalog 


Company Name 


Address___ 


City 
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USITA SPRING CONFERENCE 






On 1944 War Problems 


By CLYDE S. BAILEY 


Executive Vice President 


U. S. Independent Telephone Association 


war problems of the United States 

Independent Telephone Association 
is going to be a meeting for the man- 
agements of our member companies. 
From the moment it opens at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago at 10 
a.m. on April 20 until it closes late in 
the afternoon of the next day it will 
be a streamlined gathering of the prin- 
cipal operating officials of Independent 
telephone companies. This means not 
only the top bosses but the heads of the 
plant, traffic, commercial, and account- 
ing departments and other key officials 
as well. It also means the manufac- 
turers and suppliers; we can’t operate 
our telephone properties without them. 


i SXECUTIVES’ Conference on 


We are going to condense into two 
days a discussion of the most impor- 
tant problems confronting our branch 
of the telephone industry. Some of 
these problems are always with us in 
name, but the faces change. The ele- 
ments of the problems do not remain 
static. 

Nothing so Inexorable as Change. 
For example, for years we have had 
wage-hour problems. But one year it 
was an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Another year it may 
have been new regulations governing 
the employment of learners. This year 
brings a proposal to accelerate the ef- 
fective date of a 40-cent minimum hour- 
ly wage. If the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator orders it into effect, what are 
we going to do about it? 

During the past several years we 
have also witnessed much under the 
general heading of war-priorities, con- 
servation of materials, limitations on 
the use of equipment. Now we are 
beginning to hear that with some les- 
sening of the tension on the critical 
material situation we may look for re- 
laxation of restrictive orders here and 
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Annual Executives’ Conference to be held April 20 and 21. 
It will be a streamlined meeting of operating officials of 


Independent companies and confined to management 
problems. Urgent subjects will be discussed by industry 
speakers only who thoroughly understand telephone field. 


there. This comes at a time when tele- 
phone companies are scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel for telephone instru- 
ments. Are the manufacturers going 
to be allowed to produce them, and if 
they are not, what are we going to 
do about this problem? Then, too, 
there is the big question mark about 
the future, spoken of as postwar plan- 
ning. 

Yes, many of the problems with old 
names are still with us but the ele- 
ments of the problems have changed. 
There are new faces on them. 
is nothing so inexorable as change. 
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There 


There is the tax problem, too, with 
mounting significance as a 
major item of operating expense. That 
subject is going to be fully explored. 

Panel Discussions. The Executives’ 
Conference will have panel discussions 
on three broad subjects—(1) manpow- 
er, employment relations and wage and 
hour problems; (2) the ever increasing 
tax burden; and (3) priorities, instru- 
ment shortages, the changing critical 
material situation, and postwar plan- 


its ever 


ning. 

In the conduct of these discussions 
we are not only going to have the 
benefit of the participation of the sea- 
soned, experienced men in the telephone 
industry who have been in the fore- 
front of our many battles, but we are 
also going to have some new speakers 

men whose names will become more 
and more familiar in the telephone in- 
dustry. 

But this is not all. 

The, Need for an Advertising Pro- 
gram. While the Independent telephone 
industry has much to its credit in the 
form of accomplishments there is a 
feeling that it has not done all it should 
have done on the score of advertising. 
It is generally agreed that the Bell 
System companies by their consistent 
advertising policies have done much to 
acquaint the public with the kind of 
service those companies are trying to 
render and with the important place 
occupied by the telephone industry in 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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HE OLD SAYING that there is 
T rothing new under the sun may or 

may not be sound, depending on 
whether you can consider such things 
as radar, television, and Adolph Hitler 
as new developments or merely histori- 
cal variations on original themes. At 
any rate, it must be admitted that new 
variations of older basic developments 
very often produce some startling re- 
sults. 

This is just as true in the field of 
public utility regulation as anywhere 
else. The latest wrinkle in the regula- 
tory field is what your correspondent 
would like to tell you about this week. 
It happened, or is happening, in New 
Jersey. So therefore it, perhaps, is 
technically outside the scope of this 
department. But since it has already 
attracted the attention of Federal regu- 
latory authorities, maybe that gives 
your Washington correspondent an ex- 
cuse to tell you about it. 


By way of background, we can recall, 
briefly, that the U. S. Supreme Court 
has now given the state utility com- 
missions almost complete liberty of ac- 
tion in determining what formula, or 
combination of formulae—or lack of 
the same—they want to use in going 
about fixing rates for a public utility. 
Despite recent assurances from a num- 
ber of the individual state commis- 
sioners that they are not contemplating 
anything rash in the near future, 
realistic observers are saying, quite 
positively, that we are heading into an 
eventual era of regulatory experimen- 
tation. It also goes without saying that 
this situation is fraught with consider- 
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IN THE NATION’ 
CAPITAL 


Possible wild-catting in field 
cussed by Mr. Welch. .. . 


S 


of commission regulation dis- 
Washington Plan, revived in 


New Jersey, embodies features that might be successful 


when applied to utilities. . . 


able danger, even conceding that state 
commissions, generally speaking, are 
men of good will who want to do the 
right thing by everybody. 

The danger lies principally in the 
fact that these men may be needled 
by irresponsible radicals into consider- 
ing new and drastic proposals and 
regulatory short-cuts, which might have 
serious and unforeseen consequences. 
No longer do we have a Supreme Court 
alert and ready with a life-line to save 
a utility company which has been tor- 
pedoed by some cockeyed rule-of-thumb 
formula—cooked up by some well-mean- 
ing commission which simply wanted to 
throw its weight around somewhat. 
With the way Constitutional protection 
of public utility investment stands to- 
day, a utility might be just about on 
the rocks before the Supreme Court 
would even be interested in taking a 
cursory look at the situation, via a 
“writ of certiorari.” 

What better time, therefore, could 
there be for trotting out a fool-proof 
formula, guaranteed to do equity to 
both the utility consumer and the utility 
investor—one that would stabilize the 
situation, assuming that it could attain 
widespread acceptance? 

It is much too early to make any such 
claims for the New Jersey plan about 


. Details of New Jersey plan. 


to be discussed. Indeed, as yet the plan 
has not even been finally hatched in 
New Jersey, although a preliminary 
agreement has been reached between 
New Jersey Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners and the New Jersey 
Power & Light Co., which is acting as 
the guinea pig. (Pardon the mixed 
metaphor; maybe they do hatch guinea 
pigs in New Jersey.) 


*x * * 


The New Jersey plan is undoubtedly 
a variation:on an old theme; namely, 
the Washington Plan, although it has 
some pretty snazzy, streamlined fea- 
tures. So perhaps the reader could get 
a quicker general understanding if we 
briefly recalled how the Washington 
Plan works. The Washington Plan was 
an agreement, originally put into effect 
in 1926, between the District of Colum- 
bia Public Utilities Commission and 
the Potomac Electric Power Co. Es- 
sentially it was a sliding-scale, profit- 
sharing device which automatically 
fixed rates each year on the basis 
of the business experience of the 
previous year. It reduced regulation 
to a more or less bookkeeping opera- 
tion and kept the utility out of the 
courts and everybody happy for nearly 
two decades, until the OPA stuck its 
nose into the situation recently. 
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Of course, such sliding-scale, profit- 
sharing agreements were not new even 
with the introduction of the Washing- 
ton Plan. Gas and telephone com- 
panies in Great Britain (before the 
latter were absorbed by the Ministry 
of Communication) and several utili- 
ties in the United States (Boston and 
San Antonio, as this writer recalls) 
had worked out something of the sort. 


But these older experiments never 
seemed to be as successful as the Wash- 
ington Plan which operated briefly as 
follows: First, both sides agreed to a 
rate base. That is probably the biggest 
hurdle. Once arrived at, however, the 
rate base is kept up to date by record- 
ing the cost of “additions and better- 
ments” and subtracting the cost of re- 
tired items. 

The second step under the Washing- 
ton Plan is to arrive at a more or less 
arbitrary “fair” basic rate of return— 
say 6 per cent on the agreed rate base. 
Thereafter, if the rates charged by the 
utility yield more than the basic rate 
of return, the company splits the ex- 
cess profits with its own customers— 
only the customers get their share by 
way of rate reductions. If, on the other 
hand, the prevailing rates do not yield 
enough to cover the basic rate of re- 
turn, the rates are stepped up until 
they do yield the same. 

So much for the agreement on the 
Washington Plan which has been modi- 
fied somewhat since its inauguration, 
so as to increase the customer’s share 
as the excess profits increase. The 
theory of this plan is to put an end to 
all court battles and commission wran- 
gling by adoption of an automatic de- 
vice which all parties concerned agree 
to be fair. Furthermore, the company 
is given an incentive to operate effi- 
ciently because it can keep half (or 
some fraction) of what it manages to 
earn, over and above the agreed fair 
rate of return. The customers, on the 
other hand, are tickled pink to see the 
utility company make as much money 
as it can, because they know it means 
their rates will be cheaper than ever. 
That is the way the plan works. The 
more the company makes, the lower 
the rates go. 

As already stated, the Washington 
Plan has been a success to the extent 
that every year since it has been in 
operation electric rates in the District 
of Columbia have been reduced and 
are today among the lowest city rates 
in the United States. (In some con- 
sumption brackets they are the lowest.) 
Also, the utility is among the most 
prosperous in the United States, and 
the local people were so pleased with 
the plan that several years ago they 
applied it to the local gas company. 

But for one obvious reason the 
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Washington Plan probably could not 
work out quite so sensationally with a 
telephone company. It could be applied, 
of course, but it could not be expected 
to yield such a continuous succession 
of rate reductions. The obvious reason 
is the inherent difference between elec- 
tric utility operations and telephone 
utility operations. The more electric 
business, the cheaper the operating cost 
per unit; but the more telephone busi- 
ness, the more expensive the operating 
cost per unit of service. 

Another criticism of the Washing- 
ton Plan is that the basic rate of re- 
turn is inflexible and does not neces- 
sarily represent the changing trends 
of the general money market. Fifteen 
years ago, for example, 8 per cent or 
9 per cent return was considered gen- 
erally fair, whereas today it would be 
generally considered too high. A 6 
per cent return today might be felt 
enough, whereas ten years from now 
in a tight money market it might be 
entirely too low. 

Well, that is one of the difficulties 
the New Jersey plan sets out to remedy. 
Here, in a series of steps, is a descrip- 
tion of the general mechanics of the 





Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 





A soldier went into a telephone 
center at a New England camp one 
night to place a long distance 
call, reports Telephone Topics 
magazine. The attendant placed 
the call with the long distance op- 
erator who, after vainly hunting 
for a free line, reported back to 
the attendant in good telephonese: 
_. <<” 

The waiting soldier overhead 
the report, and was puzzled. 

“What's N. C. mean, Sister?” 
he asked. ‘Nothin’ cookin’?” 

The attendant laughed. “N. C. 
in telephone language means ‘no 
circuits,” she said. “All lines 
are busy. But don’t go away. I'll 
put your call through just as soon 
as a circuit is clear.” 











New Jersey plan, which are quite diffi- 
cult to describe—so take it easy: 


(1) The starting point is an agreed 
rate base arrived at by negotiation. 

(2) The plan provides for a “basic 
rate of return” which is computed 
from year to year by lining up the 
utility’s capital structure (that is, the 
proportion of bonds to preferred and 
common stock) with the prevailing gen- 
eral money market cost of utility capi- 
tal. We'll see how this is done, later 
on. 

(3) The amount of the basic return 
(which is the utility’s normally allow- 
able year’s profit) results from a 
simple multiplication of these two 
factors; namely, the agreed rate base 
times the basic rate of return. (So, 
if a rate base were a million dollars 
and the basic rate of return 6 per cent, 
the amount of the basic rate of return 
would be $60,000.) 

(4) Next, each year we take the 
amount of the basic return and com- 
pare it with the actual experienced re- 
turn for the preceding or “test” year. 
The actual experienced return repre- 
sents earnings of the utility after it 
has taken out operating expenses, in- 
cluding taxes. 

(5-a) This is the first alternative. 
If the experienced return exceeds the 
basic return, the excess or additional 
return thereupon becomes available— 
first, for bringing up to its normal 
level the “stablization reserve” (a spe- 
cial feature which will be presently ex- 
plained). Any further excess goes to 
the utility for the test year. There- 
fore, it must be shared with the cus- 
tomers in the form of annual rate cuts 
which would gradually trim experi- 
enced earnings down to the size of 
basic return. 

(5-b) This is the other alternative. 
If the basic return exceeds the actual 
experienced return, the amount of the 
deficiency would be offset by a transfer 
of funds from the “stabilization re- 
serve” to the utility’s earned surplus. 

(6) Now to explain this “stabiliza- 
tion reserve.” This is a cushion ac- 
count—a kind of shock absorber—to 
dampen, retard, and generally smooth 
out the sudden effect of any rapid rise 
or fall in the experienced return, as 
compared with the basic return. It 
would tend to ward off abrupt rate in- 
creases, making them more gradual. 
Conversely, during more profitable 
periods, it would slow down too rapid 
rate reductions by draining off excess 
to fill up the “stabilization reserve” to 
its normal level (which is 6 per cent of 
the rate base). The reserve is estab- 
lished, upon the adoption of the plan, 
by the transfer, out of the utility’s 
earned surplus, on an amount equal to 
6 per cent of its agreed rate base. 

(7) Automatic rate increases would 
be permitted under the plan where a 
continued deficiency in the experienced 
return as compared with the basic rate 
of return had drained the “stabilization 
reserve” below a bottom limit of 1% 
per cent of the rate base. 





*” * * 


Now that, in brief outline, is how the 
New Jersey plan works. It it seems a 
bit complicated, coming right after the 
week in which you may have been 
struggling with an income tax blank, 
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just listen to how the New Jersey plan 
arrives at its “basic rate of return.” 
This is a special feature of the New 
Jersey plan, and while quite compli- 
cated, it makes a great deal of sense 
when you think it through, and under- 
stand what the framers of the plan 
were trying to accomplish. 

Stated in the simplest general terms, 
the “basic rate of return” provided for 
in the New Jersey plan is an attempt 
to provide an objective measuring rod 
the ‘result of which might fluctuate 
from year to year. It is based on out- 
side money market conditions, and is 
designed to keep the particular utility’s 
rate of return in constant harmony 
with the general cost of utility capital. 

To arrive at the basic rate of return 
three “components” are added together: 
One for the utility’s debt capital (bonds, 
debentures, etc.), one for the utility’s 
preferred shares capital, and one for 
the common stock capital. 

A hypothetical example is probably 
the quickest way of showing how this 
works out. Suppose we have a tele- 
phone utility whose outstanding capital 
structure is broken down as follows: 
30 per cent bonds, 30 per cent preferred 
shares, and 30 per cent common shares. 
Suppose we find that the average an- 
nual cost to the telephone company of 
its debt capital (which 
terest paid on bonds, 
premiums, and other incidental ex- 
penses) is 4 per cent. We multiply 4 
per cent by 30 per cent and get 1.2 
per cent. Next, suppose we find that 
the similar average annual cost to the 
telephone company of its preferred 
capital (meaning interest paid on pre- 
ferred shares and incidental expenses) 
is 6 per cent. We multiply this by 30 
per cent and get 1.8 per cent. 

Finally, suppose we find that the 
average annual cost to the telephone 
company of its equity capital, repre- 
sented by common stock (and how we 
arrive at this will have to be ex- 
plained separately) is 8 per cent. We 
multiply this by 40 per cent and the 
result is 3.2 per cent. Adding together 
all these three-end figures, we arrive 
at a total “basic rate of return” of 6 
per cent. 


includes in- 
discounts, call 


The formula for determining what 
is the annual cost to the particular 
utility company of its equity capital, 
represented by common stock, is a bit 
tricky. The plan sets up what is known 
as a “capital structure factor” which 
increases as the proportion of the 
utility company’s total common stock 
to its other securities (bonds and pre- 
ferred stock) decreases. The table for 
computing this “capital structure fac- 
tor” is as follows: 
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Per Cent of Equity Capital Structure 


to Total Capital Factor 
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Next, the New Jersey plan requires 
the use of a “yearly earnings price 
ratio” to be obtained from the average 
test year’s 12-month earnings - price 
ratio of 10 comparable utility common 
stocks [i. e., percentage ratio of earn- 
ings per common stock to market price 
for same]. In the case of the New 
Jersey Power & Light Company the 
following companies were selected: 


Boston Edison Co. 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. and Sub- 
sidiaries 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., The 
Consolidated Edison Co. and Sub- 
sidiaries 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. 
of Baltimore 
Detroit Edison Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Pennsylvania Water & 


& Power Co. 


Power Co. 


When you get the “yearly earnings 
price ratio” for all ten selected com- 
panies (in the case of a telephone com- 
pany, of course, the solution would in- 
clude telephone companies) you throw 
out the three highest, and you throw 
out the three lowest, and take the 
mathematical average of the remaining 
four. The idea is to exclude particular 
common stock performance which has 
been especially wild or dumpy during 
the year, and strive for a true picture 
of what is happening in the money 
market. Finally, you take this average 
“vearly earnings price ratio” and mul- 
tiply it by the “capital structure 
factor” and that gives your “equity 
capital component.” 

Well, that just about explains the 
New Jersey plan—if it does explain it. 
The plan could be used for any type 
of utility—telephone, gas, electric, or 
carrier. In the case of a _ telephone 
utility, it would seem to provide an 
admirable setting for safe-guarding 
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investment, by permitting a gradual, 
orderly adjustment of rates which 
would justly reflect developments in op- 
erating expenses, as well as in the 
money market, where the _ telephone 
company has to get its capital. 


It is only through some such plan 
that we can stop the rising sentiment 
in favor of freezing all utility regula- 
tion to an absolute cost basis. If this 
is done the utility business will be a 
contracting business. It will not be 
able to attract “risk” or “equity” capi- 
tal—meaning the money invested by 
people who are willing to take a chance 
in common shares. The New Jersey 
plan recognizes that the utility busi- 
ness is an expanding business and 
should be permitted to offer an incen- 
tive for the encouragement of “equity” 
capital investment. 

If we let some of these irresponsible 
reformers have their way, however, it 
will eventually be a contracting busi- 
ness all washed up, unable to progress 
or expand because it is unable to offer 
sufficient reward for the necessary 
“risk” capital to do so. The end of this 
path is government ownership by de- 
fault. It was not by any such methods 
that the public utility industries of the 
United States—all of them—have be- 
come the greatest and best in the world 
today. 

Finally, it might well be argued that 
the greatest stumbling block to the in- 
stallation of any such agreement 
(which, by the way, is revocable upon 
notice by either party) is agreeing on 
the rate base. But this is perhaps not 
as difficult at present as it used to be. 

It used to be that a utility could 
afford to put up a hot rate-base argu- 
ment with a state commission because 
there was a good chance of eventual 
success in the appellate courts. Today, 
any realistic utility must know that 
such chances are not so good and that 
a commission in all likelihood will be 
able to make its rate base stick in the 
courts. Since, therefore, commissions 
eventually are going to arrive at their 
own rate base anyhow, why not engage 
in cooperative negotiation and get the 
rate base argument out of the way once 
and for all? 

It was surprising, in the New Jer- 
sey Power & Light Co. case—where 
the rate base was actually fixed at 
$16,750,000 — how close together the 
utility expert and the commission ex- 
pert were in their appraisals of re- 
production cost, original cost, deprecia- 
tion, and so forth. Incidentally, the 
plan would freeze into the rate base 
some recognition of reproduction cost, 
thereby providing protection against 
any forthcoming original cost crusades 
that may occur in the wake of recent 
U. S. Supreme Court decisions. 
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LEFT: Closeup of cable brought together and loaded on a Higgins boat. 
a standard cable splice. in this photograph the cable is being brought together and loaded on a Higgins boat. 


RIGHT: Signal Corps men, located at Rendova, show a new variation of 


UNDERWATER TELEPHONE LINE 
Gn South Pacific 


NWILLING to wait for the ar- 
rival of regular submarine tele- 


phone cable during the desperate 
fighting for Munda in July of last year, 
a Signal Corps detachment laid an 
underwater telephone line from Corps 
headquarters on Rendova Island to two 
divisions on the mainland with Spiral 4 
cable. This cable is designed to be used 
on land. This marked the first time its 
use for underwater communications has 
been reported. 

Spiral 4 cable ordinarily is used by 
signal men to establish semi-permanent 
wire channels to the front lines. It is 
utilized with carrier equipment and 
furnishes a number of voice and tele- 
graph circuits to division and regimen- 
tal command posts. It was used with 
great success in the North African and 
Sicilian campaigns and is playing its 
part in furnishing vital communications 
to the troops now fighting in Italy. 

The story of its utilization as sub- 
marine wire was brought back to this 
country by Col. Francis L. Anken- 
brandt, Signal Officer of U. S. Army 
forces in the South Pacific Theater of 
Operations. Colonel Ankenbrandt de- 
scribed the operations as follows: 


“The job of getting wire communi- 
cations to the two divisions on Munda 
was one of the outstanding feats I wit- 
nessed during the year and a half I 
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have been in that theater. The nine- 
mile route was half jungle and half 
ocean. Part of the time, the working 
party, led by Maj. George A. Reeves 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., was under 
heavy fire from Jap artillery emplaced 
in the hills, strafing attacks by Jap air- 
craft, and snipers along the shore of 
the mainland. 

“When we learned that corps wanted 
that line through, we organized a con- 
structive section of 50 men from an 
operations company and a construction 
battalion. The route ran through one 
and one-quarter miles of muddy plan- 
tation; 2.2 miles of ocean, with a depth 
of 1,700 feet; 2.4 miles of almost im- 
passable jungle; another 2.2 miles of 
ocean and one mile through tangled 
jungle on the mainland. 

“The ocean-laying part of the job 
was the most interesting from a tech- 
nical angle. Much care was given the 
sealing of connectors to assure maxi- 
mum waterproofing. Rubber tape and 
friction tape was used, since it was the 
only material available. The cable was 
looped at each of the connectors to re- 
lieve the strain, and the cable was laid 
in a landing boat in figure 8 loops. 

“Paying out the cable over the first 
water route was completed in one hour 
and 45 minutes. Nothing unusual was 
encountered except that extreme care 
had to be taken so as not to bruise the 
cable or shear the connections on the 
coral. The cable was paid out gener- 
ously and reached a floating level at 
an estimated depth of between 25 and 
50 feet. Barbed wire stakes were used 
as anchors and were placed at every 
one-eighth mile. 

“Field wire was used to link the two 


submarine circuits at Roviana Island, 
in the middle of the channel of water. 
Wire had to be carried from boats to 
shore over sharp coral from 50 to 100 
feet and further. The men wore out 
new shoes in a single day doing this. 
At about the center of the island, the 
boats were so far from shore they were 
fired on by Jap snipers located on the 
mainland. 

“Out of the four circuits obtained, 
three were still in operation when I 
left in November. One circuit had gone 
out about 30 days after the installa- 
tion.” 


Communication on all the islands in 
the South Pacific Area, which is under 
the command of Adm. William F. Hal- 
sey, is by wire, Colonel Ankenbrandt 
pointed out. Inter-island communication 
is by radio. It was found that both 
perform very well. 


On the islands, telephone systems 
have been installed by the Signal 
Corps. Commercial switchboards that 


vary in size from one to 10 positions 
are used. This follows the general prac- 
tice of substituting commercial equip- 
ment for tactical equipment after com- 
bat operations are over in each area. 

Various fixed radio transmitters and 
receivers link New Caledonia, theater 
headquarters, with the various island 
commands—Guadalcanal, Samoa, Bora- 
Bora, Bougainville, etc. There is also 
a radio circuit to Australia. 
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HOW TO POST DELAYS 


On Joll FJraffic (Part lt 


By MAYME WORKMAN 
Traffic Editor of TELEPHONY 


Traffic Supervisor of Illinois Telephone 


ject on “How to Post Delays” and 

limit conversation on toll traffic, 
appearing in the preceding article pub- 
lished in the March 11 issue. The chief 
operator, in determining the amount of 
delay to be posted, should be guided by 
the Posted Delay Charts in the Toll 
Operating Practice and be sure that 
the posted delay is fully adequate to 
cover the condition. 


T i IS a continuation of the sub- 


When a delay is posted on traffic to 
a direct circuit point, if the chief op- 
erator believes that a better distribu- 
tion of circuits can be effected on a 
divided circuit group or that a tempo- 
rary division of circuits is desirable, 
she should reach the chief operator at 
the distant point and compare the delay 
at the two offices. If it appears desir- 
able to transfer a circuit from the in- 
ward group to the outward group, or 
vice versa, such an arrangement should 
be made. 

At suitable intervals, the chief oper- 
ator should determine from the oper- 
ators handling traffic over the circuit 
group involved, the status of the delay 
at both offices and, when it appears 
desirable, she should again reach the 
distant chief operator and make fur- 
ther arrangements for an equitable di- 
vision of the circuits until the delay 
is approximately the same at both of- 
fices. 

If traffic is not handled regularly 
over a divided circuit group and the 
chief operator believes that the group 
should be divided, she should make such 
an arrangement with the distant chief 
operator if this seems to be of mutual 
advantage. 

In either of the preceding cases the 
chief operator should apportion the cir- 
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cuits designated for use on built-up 
circuit traffic between the outward and 
through positions at her office if it 
seems wise to do so. 

The normal circuit assignment should 
be restored as soon as the posted de- 
lay has been removed at both offices. 

If there is an average delay of two 
hours or more on a circuit group due 
to circuit congestion, the chief oper- 
ator should consider limiting conver- 
sation to five minutes on all messages 
over the group. If the chief operator 
decides the limitation is desirable, she 
should reach the chief operator at the 
other office involved and find out wheth- 
er or not she also considers it desirable 
and will make the limitation effective 
at her office at the same time. The 
limitation should not be authorized un- 
less she also agrees to make it effective 
ip her office. 

If a chief operator receives a re- 
quest from a chief operator at a direct 
circuit point to limit conversation at 
her end of the group, she may agree 
to the limitation if the delay to traffic 
at her office over the circuit group is 
about two hours and if, in her judg- 
ment, limitation is desirable. A chief 
operator should not agree to the lim- 
itation if the delay in her office is 
considerably less than two hours. 


There are various methods of post- 
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ing delays. Position cards are suitable 
for small offices, or for offices having 
only a few delays. These cards can be 
placed on the keyshelf or mounted on 
the face of the switchboard. Horizontal 
lines are used for places and columns 
for delay intervals. Position cards are 
useful for other purposes, too. Infor- 
mation, such as special delay phrases, 
calls to be released after recording, etc., 
may also be entered on the position 
cards. 

Display-type bulletin boards with re- 
movable letters are used in some small- 
and medium-sized exchanges for post- 
ing delays. There are some limiting 
factors to this equipment, such as time 
required to post changes, etc. In some 
small exchanges, delays are posted on 
the wall or on an easel. 


Some offices establish a delay-quoting 
position. This necessitates posting de- 
lays at one location only. Toll opera- 
tors reach this position by interposi- 
tion trunks or call circuits. Before 
establishing this method of procedure, 
consideration must be given to having 
sufficient facilities available to avoid 
waiting to secure the posted delay. 

Posted delay tones are used in some 
exchanges. This method is suitable for 
any size office. Distinctive tones are 
used for six different delay intervals. 

When a delay is posted and when 
the delay interval is changed, it is im- 
portant that this information be given 
to the switchboard operators as quickly 
as possible. In selecting a method of 
posting delays, this should be kept in 
mind in order that all operators may 
quote a uniform delay, that posted de- 
lay information may be secured quickly 
and easily, that distraction of attention 
from the switchboard may be avoided, 
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and to keep undelayed operators from 
using circuits on delayed groups. 

Personal notification by the super- 
visor is desirable in addition to actual 
delay posting. This procedure directs 
the operator’s attention to the delay 
aud keeps the supervisor informed of 
general traffic conditions. 

There are several important things 
the chief operator should bear in mind 
in connection with posting delays: 


(1) Take prompt action in author- 
izing posting of delay when warranted. 

(2) Make sure that customers are in- 
formed regarding the circumstances 
that have caused the slow service and 
that such steps as are possible are be- 
ing taken to restore normal service. 

(3) Adhere to standard operating 
practices. Deviations which may be 
helpful in getting your calls through 
will most likely have an adverse effect 
on traffic in other exchanges. 

(4) Keep in close touch with the sit- 
uation and be sure that the delay is 
increased, lowered, or discontinued at 
the proper time. 

(5) Be sure that your supervisors 
and operators understand the neces- 
sary procedure in handling calls when 
a delay is posted. 

(6) Review and study the posted de- 
lay section in your Toll Operating 
Practice, particularly if posting delays 
is an infrequent procedure in your 
office. 


Posting delays and limiting conver- 
sation will be in the traffic picture for 
the duration. If you are not informed 
on the routines for posting delays and 
limiting conversation, you will probably 
encounter difficulties when your traffic 
load warrants this procedure. Do not 
wait until the actual need to use these 
Brush up on them 
now and be prepared if, and when, the 
time comes to use them. 


practices arises. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) When an attendant at an Army 
switchboard gives the long distance op- 
erator a serial number, where should 
it be entered on the ticket? 

(2) What explanation should be 
given when a customer criticizes an op- 
erator’s request to limit conversation? 

(3) What is meant by “machine 
ringing”? 

(4) How should an incoming collect 
call be acknowledged? 

(5) What is the meaning of the code, 
wat 

The answers to these traffic questions 


> 


are presented on page 35. 
Vv 
150 Million Toll Calls 


About 150 million conversations were 
held on long distance telephone lines 
in this country in 1943. This was 2% 
times as many as in 1939, the year war 
began in Europe. 
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“Why 9 Am Staying 


On My Job” 


By ALICE B. ENGLE, Operator 
West Coast Telephone Co., Fort Klamath, Ore. 


HY am I staying with my job 
W os telephone operator during war- 
time when I could get much better pay 
in other lines of work? Well, there are 
several reasons. To begin with, when 
I took this job, over nine years ago, the 
effects of the depression were still very 
real and I was very grateful for the 
job. It was near my home and gave me 
an opportunity to work and still keep 
my family together and make a home 
for them. 


Times and conditions have changed 
now. My children are _ practically 
grown. There is no reason why I 
couldn’t go out after some of the big 
wages. I don’t deny that it sounds very 
attractive and I have given it much 
thought. 

I think the main thing that made me 
decide to stay with my present job 
was seeing so many of my friends quit 
their jobs. Once they start, they go 
from place to place, always looking for 
something better. It seems to me that 
when a move is made and a new job 
undertaken, some time must be spent 
in becoming accustomed to the new 
work, thus, many manhours are lost 
to the war effort. 


If our boys at the front should lay 
down their arms to hunt better jobs 
with more pay, what would become of 
our war effort? 


When I read of strikes and unneces- 
sary absenteeism in vital war indus- 
tries, it makes me very unhappy. | 
think of my own young son who spent 
last Christmas Day, along with other 
marines, in the fox-holes of Guadal- 
canal; and of the son of my companion 
operator, who was taken prisoner by 
the Japanese at the fall of Corregidor. 
These are only two of many, many 
boys experiencing the same sort of 
thing. 

Many times when I go home at night 
after a trying day at the office, when 
lines have been so crowded with calls 
that the service I could give was neces- 
sarily slow, and the public has been 
unusually impatient, it seems to me 
that a change of work would be a very 
fine thing. But, after I’ve had time to 
rest and think things over, I know that 
I can and will continue to ‘“‘take it.” 











MRS. ALICE ENGLE operates a small 
exchange for the West Coast Telephone 
Co. at Fort Kiamath, Ore., adjacent to 
Crater Lake National Park. The area sur- 


rounding Fort Klamath is timber and 
cattle country and is one of the last re- 
maining sections of the old West. She is 
a native daughter of the community and 
was educated in the local schools. She 
finds time not only to operate the tele- 
phone exchange but to play the full role 
of a farm housewife, because she and 
her husband operate a farm near Fort 
Kiamath. As indicated in Mrs. Engle's 
article, the war comes very close to her 
because one of her sons is on Guadal- 


canal with the U. S. Marine Corps. 











I got along with my job in peace 
time, so I will still manage to get along 
with it in wartime. True, I shall not 
save much money, but I shall always 
know that I did what I thought was the 
right thing. 

I am convinced that I can continue 
to put up with a small-town job with 
low pay much easier than I could learn 
to speak Japanese; that quite possibly 
could be the destiny of all of us, if we 
don’t stick to our jobs, put forth our 
best efforts here on the home front and 
back up our boys on the war fronts to 
the very best of our ability. 
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FOLDING ladder of a new design 
A should prove of special interest 

to telephone men because it 
folds into a three-inch square bundle 
and can be carried in a pike pole rack 
on a line construction truck. This new 
ladder when open is of the conventional 
type although it is built extra light and 
safe. Sizes are available from six to 
20 feet. The 6-foot size is 7 ft. 7 ins. 
long when folded and the 20-foot is 
21 ft. 7 ins. long. 


We often hear the prediction that 
wire communication is out and that 
radio will take its place. This is utterly 
ridiculous as anyone who is familiar 
with present-day frequency allocations 
will agree. It is true that radio is and 
will continue to serve an important 
part in the field of electrical commu- 
nication, but it is likewise true that 
wire circuits must carry the bulk of 
this communication if radio is to act as 
an auxiliary. By an auxiliary we refer 
to communications in _ ship-to-shore 
planes, trains, automobiles, etc. 


* * * 


Our American railroads are most 
progressive in some ways, but back- 
ward in others. Take, for example, the 
modern day coach which is finer than 
the parlor car of a few years ago. A 
boy comes along and you buy a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee. You are left 
with a waxed paper bag and a paper 
cup to discard, but just try to find a 
trash container in which these items 
may be deposited. Finally, you are 
forced to throw them on the floor 
which, after a few hours begins to look 
like the streets of Philadelphia after 
a 16-day strike of the city garbage 
collectors. Perhaps the railroads have 
not modernized enough since the old 
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days when all refuse was thrown out 
the windows. Today, due to air-condi- 
tioning, most coach windows are sealed. 


* * * 


Someone once said that you can do 
anything if you call it by the correct 
name. This statement may not be ex- 
actly true but there is no doubt that 
a name is most important. Just the 
other day I heard a lady insisting that 
she had a Crosley Frigidaire. Another 
wanted to buy some Royal Jello. In 





MEET THE AXEES 


The Gremlins of Accidents 
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Ay ELEC 


Pag 


Axees aren't at all angelic, 

And that includes this smarty, Elec. 

He plays tricks with loose connections, 

Frayed lamp cords and your 
neglections. 

Watch him; you can’t hear him 
knocking; 

Keep him out—his conduct’s shocking! 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 




















Philadelphia I recently noted a shoe 
shining parlor which displayed a sign 
“Beauty Parlor For Shoes’ and they 
were doing a swishing business. 

Perhaps we in the telephone business 
have not paid enough attention to the 
proper naming of our working tools. 
However, “Bell” is no doubt a most 
appropriate name for our largest sys- 
tem. 


The safest person in the United 
States lives somewhere in Louisiana 
and is a little girl between the age 
of five and 14. This statement is 
proved by figures in the 1943 edition 
of “Accident Facts,’ the National 
Safety Council’s yearbook on accident 
statistics. Louisana is named as the 
safest state last year in terms of all 
types of accidents. Also the age group 
of five to 14 was the lowest accident 
rate of any, with girls getting hurt 
less than boys in the same age group. 


* * * 


In Pernambuco, Brazil, telephone 
service is often affected by a beetle 
which lays its eggs on the cable sheath 
and the larvae bores holes through the 
lead through which moisture enters to 
cause trouble. 


+ Pa 


The parrot-like phrase of toll opera- 


tors, “Please limit your call to five 
minutes,” becomes most annoying to 
persons who place toll calls frequently. 
We all realize now that the lines are 
loaded to capacity and being good 
Americans, we do not intentionally 
talk longer than necessary. I question 
the necessity of continuing this prac- 
tice any longer. Operators agree they 
don’t like to make the constant re- 
minder. 
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The use of loudspeaking, inter-com- 
munication telephones is due to in- 
crease considerably in the postwar 
period. Because of the lack of privacy 
o: this type of communication, users 
will no doubt be forced to censor their 
own conversations, otherwise visitors 
on occasion might be forced to listen 
to some uncomplimentary statements 
about themselves. 


I enjoyed a recent visit with Warren 
Hasemier, vice president and Wm. G. 
Gram, government sales manager of 
the Wilcox-Gay Corp. I. learned about 
the various possibilities of postwar re- 
cording in the field of communication. 
The more I learn of this industry the 
more fully I realize the almost un- 
limited possibilities of sound recording 
in the future. 


I have always claimed that a good 
telephone man can do practically any 
kind of a job, no matter how difficult, 
if he is pushed a bit. The war and the 
manpower shortage have proved this 
contention without a doubt. I have seen 
pioneer telephone engineers who never 
worked on radio nor even liked the 
theory of it, break in on a tough en- 
gineering job in connection with this 
means of communication and do credit 
to themselves. I have likewise seen 
older telephone men break in on tele- 
type, power and other jobs and come 
through with flying colors. 


* * 


Capt. R. T. Brown and Mr. Ellis, of 
the Signal Office at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Md., visited the Plant Engi- 
neering Agency last month. Captain 
Brown has contributed many helpful 
suggestions to TELEPHONY on various 
telephone subjects. 


Telephone men and women every- 
where who have 15 or more years of 
service should immediately apply for 
membership in the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association. Operators and 
owners of small plants will derive con- 
siderable satisfaction from a member- 
ship in this organization. The free 
accident insurance policy in itself is 
worth the annual dues. The roster of 
membership provides a convenient and 
satisfactory means of keeping in touch 
with people of the industry. 

All telephone men and women should 
have an everlasting pride in the ac- 
complishments of our pioneers for they 
have made possible so many of the 
things we now enjoy. Today we look 
back on their years of struggle, work 
and worry with a feeling of pride and 
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It takes an accident to teach a lot of people 
a simple lesson in safety. In a second this girl 
will be on the floor. If she's lucky she'll just 
be bruised. But she may break an arm or a 
leg, and if she does she won't be any good to 
herself, to her company, or to her country's 
war effort—at least not for many weeks. Many 
off-the-job accidents occur at home. About one- 
half of all home fatalities result from falls. Pre- 
venting falls will keep workers on the job and 
their families safe, too. Falls from good ladders 
aren't nearly as common as falls from makeshifts 
like the one in this cartoon. Next time (if this 
girl gets out of this mess alive) she will use a 
genuine ladder, and to be really safe she will 
use it properly: (1) She will never climb a 
stepladder, inside or outside the house, without 
first making sure the spreader is fully extended; 
(2) she won't use a ladder whose steps or 
rungs are missing or broken or whose side-rails 
are cracked; (3) she'll never carry heavy loads 
up or down ladders; (4) she won't lean out too 
far, and (5) she won't do anything risky—if 
she wants to avoid injury. 


satisfaction. They have made this world 
a better place in which to live by 
eliminating time and space. Indeed, 
their success has been far beyond their 
earlier dreams. Now, as the older pio- 
neers yield their place to a younger 
generation, it is with the knowledge 
that they will carry on to even greater 
accomplishments. Indeed, the Pioneer 
association merits the support of us all. 


According to the Washington (D. C.) 
Star, the Red Cross recreation hall at 
Walter Reed General Hospital has one 
of the world’s most extraordinary tel- 
ephone booths. It is fitted with all 
possible gadgets to simplify telephon- 
ing for men who have come back from 
the war with crippled arms or legs or 
none at all. To aid these maimed men, 
and their more able-bodied comrades as 
well, three cheerful operators are on 
duty 12 hours each day from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., to put through calls which 
will unite these men with their loved 
ones at home. 





Because of the efficiency of this toll 
station, recently installed by the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co., it is 
becoming the most popular spot in the 
hospital. Its patrons now average 30 
a day. Before this special booth was 
installed, men confined to wheel chairs 
or litters had to be carried into the 
standard booths. The placing of a call 
in this manner was necessarily attend- 
ed by physical pain or, at least, incon- 
venience. 

Now the patients are wheeled or 
carried into the new oversize booth. 
Friendly operators adjust headphones 
and breast transmitters on man, hand 
out cigarettes to all and are ready to 
relieve the tedium of waiting. To those 
who are hard of hearing, special equip- 
ment to step up the volume may be 
used. Lack of money does not bar a 
call because every veteran using the 
service has A-1 credit rating. 


Philip C. Staples, president, Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania visited 
the Plant Engineering Agency, Signal 
Corps, in Philadelphia recently. Mr. 
Staples was introduced to _ various 
officers and engineers by our command- 
ing officer, Col. Will V. Parker. 


remark 
that, due to present large manufactur- 
ing capacity of this country, aluminum 
wire will be used extensively for tele- 
phone circuits after the war. Person- 
ally we doubt this for we are of the 
opinion that aluminum does not have 
any advantages over standard types of 
wire for telephone use. No doubt many 
of our telephone parts will be con- 
structed of aluminum, but it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that wire for commu- 
nication will be other than present-day 
tested and proved types. 


We occasionally hear the 


According to H. P. Heyne, safety 
engineer, division of safety and hy- 
giene, the Ohio Industrial Commission, 
if industrial companies will make the 
new employe feel at ease, they have 
taken the first step in developing a safe 
worker. He will soon be rid of his ner- 
vousness and ready to listen to safety 
instructions. 


Sigurd A. Sollie, sales manager, 
Memovox, Inc., and the writer engaged 
in conversation recently on the possi- 
bilities of voice recording in the tele- 
phone industry during the postwar 
period. This is a most interesting sub- 
ject and the possibilities are great. Mr. 
Sollie gave me some valuable sugges- 
tions. 
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AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


AND TOLL CENTER 






This network diagram, combining several typical situations, 
illustrates the application of both direct and tandem toll 
dialing, to and through attended and unattended dial exchanges. 
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(CL DIALING - a proved 


utc’ idea for your postwar program... 


To meet tomorrow's demands for toll service, old methods must give way 


to new. Connections will be faster, delays fewer, use of toll line plant more 
efficient. 


Companies operating dial exchange networks can prepare for tomorrow by 
planning now for dial control of toll line switching. Already, in scores of networks 
throughout the country, automatic equipment at toll switching points permits the 
operator at an originating exchange to dial direct to subscribers at distant points. 


Wherever toll line dialing is employed, the results are shorter connecting 
time, lower operating costs, more efficient use of toll line plant, and faster, more 
accurate service to users. 


For over thirty years, Automatic Electric engineers have been applying 
automatic principles to the remote switching of toll lines. Today they offer a 
technique which embraces apparatus and methods to meet every need and every 
type of circuit. They will be glad to study your network and submit recommenda- 
tions to tie in with your postwar plans. 





YESTERDAY'S BACKGROUND FOR TODAY'S TECHNIQUE 


The early installations of Automatic Electric toll dialing equipment listed below were 
the forerunners of the many similar installations now serving telephone users throughout 
the country. 


1I910—NEWARK TO COLUMBUS, OHIO. 1915—HOUSTON TO DALLAS, TEXAS. 


LUM HIO. (Incoming f 
191I—AURORA TO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. yo . Pern: Cem 58 ager ae 


1912—FORT WAYNE TO SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. COLUMBUS TO INDIANAPOLIS. 
CLEVELAND TO COLUMBUS. 
Rae. vr Een CATIA. 1917—DAKOTA CENTRAL TELO. CO. (Toll dialing between 
1914—WACO TO DALLAS, TEXAS. six exchanges.) 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. (Incoming from manual exchanges.) | 1920—EDMONTON TO CALGARY, CANADA. 











AUTO MATIL v ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY STEP MACHINE SWITCHING AUTOMATIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





USITA SUMMARY OF 
CORPORATION TAXES 


HE TAX COMMITTEE of the 


United States Independent Tele- 

phone Association recently issued 
a summary of principal provisions of 
the recently enacted Revenue Act of 
1943. While the summary included ex- 
planations of provisions pertaining to 
excise and individual taxes as well as 
corporate, only the portion of the 
statement discussing corporation taxes 
will be presented in the following re- 
production of the committee’s state- 
ment (for explanation of excise taxes 
see page 32, February 19 issue): 


[NOTE: Except as otherwise pro- 
vided the Amendments made by the 
Revenue Act of 1943 are applicable 
only to taxable years beginning after 


December 31, 1943. ] 


Non-Deductibility of Federal Excise 
Taxes. Federal import duties, excise 
and stamp taxes are no longer deduc- 
tible as taxes but may be deducted as 
business expenses under Section 23(a). 

Bad Debts. Partially worthless debts 
may be deducted to the extent charged 
off within the taxable year. The code 
formerly provided that partially bad 
debts were deductible only to the ex- 
tent that they became worthless during 
the year. This amendment is retroac- 
tive to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1938. 

Contributions. Contributions made 
by corporations to veterans’ rehabilita- 
tion services and to posts or organiza- 
tions of war veterans or auxiliary units 
of, or trusts or foundations for, such 
posts or organizations, if organized in 
the United States, are allowed as de- 
ductions. 

Preferred Dividend Credit. 
tion 26(h) relating to the credit for 
dividends paid on certain preferred 
stocks of a public utility is amended 
to provide as follows: 

(a) The amount of dividends paid, 
for which a credit is allowed, is not 
to include any amount distributed in 
the current taxable year which is in 
payment of unpaid and accumulated 
dividends for any taxable year ending 
prior to October 1, 1942. Any amounts 
distributed with respect to unpaid and 
accumulated dividends for a prior tax- 
able year shall be deemed to be paid 
with respect to the earliest year or 
years for which there are unpaid and 
accumulated dividends. Amounts paid 
with respect to unpaid and accumulated 
dividends for taxable years ending on 
or after October 1, 1942, are, however, 
to be included in the amount for which 
a credit is allowable. The following 
example illustrates the effect of this 
amendment: 

Corporation A has unpaid and ac- 
cumulated dividends of $50,000 on pre- 
ferred stock for each of the years 1940, 
1941, 1942 and 1943. During 1944 the 
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Subsec- 


corporation pays $100,000 of unpaid 
and accumulated dividends and $50,000 
of current dividends. During 1945 it 
pays similar amounts. Its preferred 
dividend paid credit for 1944 is $50,000, 
the amount of the current dividend 
payment. It receives no credit in 1944 
for the $100,000 paid for unpaid and 
accumulated dividends inasmuch as 
such amount is deemed applicable to 
1940 and 1941 (the earliest years) and 
such years end prior to October 1, 1942. 
In 1945 it receives a preferred dividend 
credit of $150,000; $50,000 for current 
dividend payment and $100,000 for pay- 
ments applicable to the remaining un- 
paid years (1942 and 1943), which 
years end after October 1, 1942. Divi- 
dend payments are to be applied to un- 
paid and accumulated dividends only if 
actual payment of such unpaid and 
accumulated dividends are made or if 
under state or local law unpaid and 
accumulated dividends must be paid 
before current dividends can be paid. 

(b) Preferred stock which is issred 
on or after October 1, 1942, is deemed 
to have been issued prior to October 
1, 1942, if issued: 

(1) To refund or replace bonds or 
debentures issued prior to October 1, 
1942, 

(2) To refund or replace preferred 
stock issued prior to October 1, 1942, 

(3) To refund or replace preferred 
stock which is stock by reason of (1) 
or (2) above, 

(4) In a reorganization under sec- 
tions 112(g) (1), 112(b) (10) or supple- 
ment R, for any of the purposes of 
(1), (2) or (3) above. 

Such stock shall be considered as 
stock only to the extent that the par, 





Australian Ants Devour 
Pole in Four Hours 
American soldiers in Australia 
were skeptical when told that 
white ants could eat up a wooden 
telephone pole in four hours. So 
they set one up near a regular line 

of metal poles. 


“Sure enough,” reports Major 
Jack Lea of the Signal Corps, for- 
merly a New Yerk telephone man, 
“all we foun) ‘ater were the insu- 
lators, bolts aad braces and the 
empty hole.” 


Woodpeckers, according to 
Lowell Thomas in a recent broad- 
cast. are worse than termites as 
enemies of poles in the United 
States. Chemical treatment, he 
says, provides considerable pro- 
tection agzvinst the former but it 
doesn’t blu-t a weodpecker’s 1. ill. 














or stated value thereof equals the par 
face, or stated value of the bonds, 
debentures or stock refunded or re. 
placed. 


Reorganization of Insolvent Corpora- 
tions. Subsection 112(p), relating to 
recognition of gain or loss, and the 
basis Section 113(a) are amended as 
follows: 


(a) New subsection 112(b) (10) pro- 
vides that no gain or loss is to be 
recognized if property in a corpora- 
tion is transferred to another corpora- 
tion in a taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1933, in pursuance of an 
order of the court having jurisdiction 
of the transferor corporation in a re- 
ceivership, foreclosure or similar pro- 
ceeding or a proceeding under Section 
77, Section 77B or Chapter X of the 
National Bankruptcy Act as amended, 
provided the corporation to which the 
property is transferred was organized 
or made use of to effectuate a plan of 
reorganization approved by the Court 
and the transfer is made solely for 
stock or securities in the transferee 
corporation. 

(b) The basis of property acquired 
by a corporation upon a transfer to 
which Section 112(b) (10) applies shall 
be the basis in the hands of the cor- 
poration whose property was acquired, 
increased in the amount of any gain 
recognized to the corporation whose 
property was acquired. The provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Act requiring a re- 
duction of basis for cancellation or 
modification of debt are not applicable 
to such a transac‘ion. 


The amendments commented on above 
were made to resolve any doubts as to 
the status of such transactions which 
may have resulted from recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. The amend- 
ments are effective as though -a part 
of each Revenue Act and of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code since the date of 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1943, 
except that no tax liability for any 
taxable year ending prior to January 1, 
1943 shall be affected thereby. The 
effect of the amendments may be illus- 
trated as follows: Corporation A is 
reorganized under court jurisdiction in 
a 77B proceeding and Corporation B 
formed to acquire the assets of A in 
1935. The transaction was originally 
held to be a taxable reorganization and 
the basis of the property to B was its 
fair market value at the time of the 
transaction. Such fair value was sub- 
stantially less than the cost of the 
property to A. The transaction is now 
considered to be non-taxable and the 
basis of the assets acquired by B from 
A, is considered to be the cost to A. 
Tax liabilities for 1935, 1936, 1937, 
1938 and 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942 of 
B are to remain undisturbed. For 1943 
and subsequent years B may recompute 
its depreciation on the basis of the 
cost of the property to A rather than 
its fair market value. Likewise the 
invested capital of B may be revised 
to the extent that the cost of the prop- 
erty to A may affect it. 

Acquisitions to Evade Income or .Ex- 
cess Profits Taxes. A new section (129) 
has been added to the Internal Revenue 
Code whereby disallowance may be 
made of any deduction, credit or other 
allowance, which results in a_ benefit 
which would otherwise not have re- 
sulted, if any person or persons ac- 
quire after October 8, 1940, control 


(more than 50%) of a corporation and 
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the principal purpose for such acquisi- 
tion vas evasion or avoidance of income 
or excess profits tax. This section is 
designed to prevent the acquisition of 
defunct corporations with losses or high 
invested capital credits in order to re- 
duce the tax liability of the acquiring 
corporation. Normal and _ legitimate 
business transactions are not intended 
to be upset by the provisions of this 
section, but only acquisitions which 
have as their principal purpose evasion 
or avoidance of taxes. 

Excess Profits Tax. (1) The rate of 
excess profits tax is increased from 90 
per cent to 95 per cent. 

(2) The 80 per cent limitation clause 
has been amended to correct a techni- 
cal error in drafting of the 1942 Reve- 
nue Act. Under the law prior to the 
amendment a public utility could re- 
duce its excess profits tax to zero by 
payment of preferred dividends equal 
to surtax net income before deduction 
of dividends. The amendments provide 
that in computing surtax net income, 
for purposes of the 80 per cent limi- 
tation, 80 per cent of the preferred 
dividends paid are to be disregarded. 
The use of 80 per cent of the pre- 
ferred dividends results in a corpora- 
tion paying such dividends, still retain- 
ing a tax advantage over one not 
paying such dividends. 

(3) The specific exemption is in- 
creased from $5,000 to $10,000. 

(4) The excess profits credit per- 
centages based on invested capital are 
revised as follows: 


Invested Capital Old Rate New Rate 


First $ 5,000,000 8% 8% 
Next $ 5,000,000 7 6 
Next $190,000,000 6 5 
Over $200,000,000 5 5 


(5) The credit for debt retirement 
has been amended to provide that it 
shall be equal to 40 per cent of the 
amount that the amount of indebted- 
ness as of September 1, 1942, or the 
smallest amount of indebtedness at the 
close of any preceding year ending 
after September 1, 1942, whichever is 
less, exceeds the indebtedness at the 
close of the year. Previously the law 
required that the credit was to be 40 
per cent of the excess of the smallest 
amount of the indebtedness in the 
period from September 1, 1942 to the 
close of the preceding year over the 
indebtedness at the close of the year. 
The effect of the amendment is to in- 
crease under given circumstances the 
amount of the credit. The revised pro- 
vision may be illustrated as follows: 


Date Indebtedness 
9-1-42 $500,000 
10-1-42 1,000 
12-31-42 400,000 
12-31-43 350,000 


12-31-44 200,000 


The credit for 1944 would be 40 per 
cent of $150,000, the excess of in- 
debtedness at ‘December 31, 1943 over 
the indebtedness of December 31, 1944. 
Under the prior law no credit would be 
allowed as the indebtedness at Decem- 
ber 31, 1944 is greater than the small- 
est amount in the period September 1, 
1942 to December 31, 1943. 

Social Security Tax. The Social 
Security Tax for 1944 is frozen at one 
per cent on both employers and em- 
ployes. 

Declared Value Excess-Profits 
Net income for purposes of the de- 
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Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Lafayette Ho- 
tel, Lexington, April 5. 


Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, April 7. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, 


12. 


April 11 and 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Fontennelle Hotel, Omaha, April 
13 and 14. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
April 18 and 19. 


Spring Executives’ Conference 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Edgewater 


Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 
20 and 21. 
Ohio Independent Telephone 


Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 25 and 26. 





COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
3 and 4, 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 


May 10 and 11. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Berkshire 
Hotel, Reading, May 17 and 18. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Syracuse Hotel, Syra- 


cuse, May 24 and 25. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Columbia Gorge 


Hotel, Hood River, June 23 and 
24. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Columbia 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Ore, 
June 23 and 24. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 


Chicago, October 10, 11 and 12. 








Tar. 


clared value excess-profits tax is not to 
include the excess of the net long-term 
capital gain over any net short-term 
capital loss. 

Exchange of Securities on Reorgani- 
zation of Insolvent Corporations. A 
new subsection is added to Section 112 
to provide that no gain or loss to se- 
curity holders upon the acquisition of 
stock or securities in a reorganization 
covered by the amendments is to be 
recognized, except that if the exchange 
occurs in a taxable year beginning prior 
to January 1, 1943: 

(1) It shall be recognized or not 
recognized to the extent that it was 
recognized or not recognized in the 
final determination of the tax liability 
of the taxpayer for the year of ex- 
change, if such final determination is 
made before 90 days after the date of 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1943. 

(2) It shall be recognized or not 
recognized to the extent that it would 
be recognized or not recognized under 
the latest treatment by the taxpayer of 
such exchange in connection with his 
tax liability for such year. A final 
determination under (1) above exists 
where further change in tax liability 
is prevented by a decision of a court 
or the Board of Tax Appeals, a closing 
agreement, or the expiration of the 
statutory period for filing refund 
claims or assessing deficiencies. The 
latest treatment by the taxpayer under 
(2) above means the position formally 
maintained by the taxpayer relative to 
the transaction in his return, amended 
return, claim for refund or proceeding 
before a court or the Board of Tax 
Appeals or in some formal action taken 
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in connection with a proposed determi- 
nation of his tax liability for the year 
of exchange. 

The basis of securities acquired on 
such exchange will be the same as the 
cost of securities surrendered except 
that if gain or loss is recognized the 
base shall be increased or decreased, 
as the case may be, by the gain or loss 
recognized. These amendments are 
effective as if a part of each Revenue 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
since the date of enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1932. 


The effect of the amendments may 
be illustrated as follows: X is the 
owner of securities of A corporation. 
A is reorganized in 1935 under Section 
77B and B formed. X receives securi- 
ties of B for his securities in A. Gain 
or loss is not recognized on the ex- 
change and the cost of his B securi- 
ties is the cost of the A _ securities. 
However, if the reorganization of B 
and the exchange of securities was or- 
iginally held (as to X) to be a taxable 
exchange and the tax liability of X for 
1935 is settled, then the cost of B se- 
curities to X is the fair market value 
of B securities. 


The amendments do not directly affect 
any tax liability of X which may have 
resulted from the sale of the new securi- 
ties of B. If B sold the new securities 
in 1939 and used his cost of A securi- 
ties as his basis and the tax was settled 
on that basis, then no change in lia- 
bility is to be made. If the Treasury 
Department, however, contends that the 
cost of B should be fair market value, 
after having previously settled the ex- 
change to be non-taxable, and the case 
is still open or the statutory period for 
refund has not expired, then the cost 
to X of B is his cost of A securities 
and no deficiency should be asserted. 
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SAFEGUARDING AMERICA 


Through Accident 


By LLOYD C. JENKINS 


First Aid Instructor, 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 


to choose between safe, capable, and 

experienced men who work under 
unsafe conditions and unsafe, incapable, 
and inexperienced men who work under 
safe conditions, he probably would 
choose the former combination as the 
one most likely to produce a clear acci- 
dent record. 


|: A SAFETY engineer were obliged 


Most of the engineers in the safety 
business go through the stage of 
guarding their plants and furnishing 
their employes with protective apparel, 
safety-tested tools and equipment, and 
as a result have foremen—and, occa- 
sionally, executives — expect accidents 
to cease, as though all the protective 
apparel, equipment and _ safeguards 
might exert an influence on stumblers, 
trippers and those who neglect their 
safety apparel. 

It was only after an analysis of acci- 
dents was made that the engineers 
discovered major causes of accidents 
were due to neglect of workers which no 
amount of machine guards, protective 
apparel or proper tools could prevent. 


Scientific Research for Safety 

Today we know that safety first 
education is the first consideration of 
any industrial safety expert. Indeed, 
plant education is so vital that we must 
find ways of putting a thrill into it. 
First of all, let us visualize the envi- 
ronment in which our modern safety 
program is being produced. We have 
an engineering department that is ac- 
customed to weighing facts for accur- 
acy. This engineering department may 
act as a sponsor for the codes and 
safe practice pamphlets. We have 
psychologists who inspire accurate 
thinking regarding the attitudes of 
employes. We have medical science 
which gives warnings and procedures 


regarding industrial diseases, infec- 
tions and every-day health require- 
ments. Psychiatrists help locate and 


retain the accident-prone employe. 


Sociologists are writing textbooks on 
the organization of plants for safety 
as well as protection. And, checking 
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Co. 


up on our entire setup, we have expert 
statisticians from the American En- 
gineering Society. 

It will not be long before safety 
education will be accepted as well as 
other industrial programs founded 
upon scientific research. Much scientific 
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and safety material can be acquired 
from many sources. In _ connection 
with safety education, the safety ex- 
pert has the privilege of entering into 
a heritage of scientific textbooks upon 
which to revise and quicken his pro- 
gram of plant instruction. One ought 
to go further and urge that every 
safety leader help put safety education 
upon a scientific basis. 


Carry Safety to the Workmen 

Industrial safety as a program must 
be carried to the individual workman. 
This may be done through contests, 
which are valuable in that they tend 
to make groups safety minded. But 
when we are told that one-third of our 
employes experience over two-thirds of 
our accidents—in fact, that certain 
men are hurt again and again—we 
begin to realize that education which 


Prevention 


is directed to the individual is 


essential. 


most 


In making an analysis of statistics 
furnished by a certain railway com- 
pany which dealt with its employes as 
individual cases, it was found that 
among 167 motormen, 50 were involved 
in half the total accidents of the divi- 
sion. One man was on the books 32 
times in a year. There were seven cases 
of faulty attitude; six cases of failure 
to see a potential accident hazard; six 
of faulty judgment; five cases of im- 
pulsiveness; four cases of irresponsi- 
bility and four cases of lack of atten- 
tion. 


Basic Philosophy of 
Accident Prevention 

In the basic philosophy, the causes 
for accidents may be placed under four 
general heads, namely: 


(1) Improper attitude of employe; 

(2) Lack of knowledge or skill; 
(3) Bodily defects; 
(4) Safe 

possible. 


practice difficult or im- 


These four general items apply 
only to the persons who commit the 
accidents. They can be said to be the 
first proximate direct reasons. Other 
reasons are underlying. For example, 
an employe who fails to wear goggles 
(the unsafe act) may not be con- 
vinced that such action is really un- 
safe (the proximate or direct reason 
for the unsafe act) because he was 
inadequately supervised (the underly- 
ing or sub-reason). 


Remedial Action 

The remedial action in accident pre- 
vention may be grouped roughly in six 
classifications: 


(1) Education; instruction in safe 
practice, providing proof and illustra- 
tion, inspiring enthusiasm, convincing; 

(2) Engineering revision; such as 
guarding, re-designing,  re-location, 
etc. 

(3) Placing; assignment of workers 
to relatively less hazardous work; 

(4) Discipline; enforcement of 
rules, militaristic methods, penalties, 
etc; 
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(5) Medical treatment; caring for 
the individual’s bodily defects; 

(6) Psychology; treatment of atti- 
tudes, ete., which includes impulsive- 
ness and cause of irresponsibility and 
lack of attention. 


A good supervisor understands these 
remedial classifications and the modern 
industrial accident pro- 
gram makes safety an operating re- 
sponsibility, holding each member of 
the organization, from the manager to 
the foreman, accountable for his share 
of safety supervision according to his 
relative responsibility in the “line” op- 
erating organization. 


prevention 


Supervision 

It has been conceded generally that 
at the point of direct 
great deal of our accident prevention 
work fails, but higher supervision 
fails first in that it does not provide 
effective direct supervision. Many of 
our accidents formerly charged to 
negligence of workers 
lack of 


supervision a 


carelessness or 
now are being classified as 
supervision. 

Supervision is being held 
sible for untoward happenings 
which occur within its jurisdiction, but 
we should realize that at the time we 
supervision to certain 
must at the same 
time train the supervisor in their ful- 
fillment. A company cannot expect a 
foreman to prevent among 
his men merely because he is respon- 
sible for them, nor can a foreman 
expect the job to be done safely merely 
because he told his men that it should 
be done that way. 


respon- 
those 


give direct 
responsibility, we 


accidents 


In the past there has been a tend- 
ency to allow a foreman to grow up 
with the organization and the selection 
of this foreman sometimes has been 
based upon length of service. Therefore, 
in many cases, the foremen have not 
been selected with due consideration to 
the fundamental requirements of fore- 
manship. 


Improve Supervision 

Direct supervision can be improved 
if the foreman is with 
and then trained in foremanship. It 
is not a difficult task for the higher 
officers—the supervisors, or the 


selected care 


area 
department heads—to 


quality of their foremen. 


improve the 


Many schools throughout the coun- 
try are now providing excellent courses 
for training foremen, but plant ex- 
ecutives are not taking full advantage 
of these facilities. Industrial accident 
prevention courses have set up 
in the various universities throughout 
the country. safety en- 
gineering are at 
in many of our 
Such 


been 


Courses in 
being given 
educational institu- 
places would be suitable 
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present 


tions. 


for the training of foremen in safety 
engineering, which after all is of most 
importance. 

The National Safety Council pub- 
lishes a set of 12 pamphlets, known as 
“Safety in Foremanship,” as well as 
other material. These pamphlets may 
be used as a guide for the study of 
this subject in safety meetings. The 
result will be an improvement in safety 
foremanship and also an improvement 
for other operating responsibilities. 


Parallel Plant Safety 
With Plant Operative 

An employe cannot accept the full 
measure of his responsibility for a cer- 
tain task unless that responsibility is 
definitely given him. For this reason, 
the plant safety organizations should 
parallel the plant operating organiza- 
tions and be complete down to the last 
man. Many safety organizations, even 
though they are arranged logically and 
according to the operating organiza- 
tions at the time, are not 
through to the workers. 


carried 


Our experience in the telephone in- 
dustry has indicated that it is feasible 
to require each foreman to have a 
safety committee so that he might pass 
down to his men the safety hints he 
receives at meetings. Another sugges- 
tion is that the higher officers require 
each foreman to make a periodical] 
safety inspection of his area and re- 
port.to his respective supervisor, on 
specially prepared forms, not only his 
suggestions for safety improvements, 
but also those faults which the fore- 
man has found and The 
foreman accept 


corrected. 
should be allowed to 
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The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada had card- 
board coin-holders made up for a quarter which 
are kept on display or near at hand when cus- 
tomers pay their bills. Sometimes the commer- 
cial telephone employe, when making change, will 
hand c« coin holder to the subscriber with the 
change. It is reported the gesture has been 
well received by the public and has boosted the 
sale of War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 


fully the responsibility which he has 
been given. 

Many industrial plants provide that 
departmental inspections be made by 
inspection committees. In this way, de- 
partment area 
have the opportunity to leave the prob- 
lem of safety entirely up 
to the inspection committee without 
taking active parts themselves. The de- 
partmental superintendent should 
make a periodic safety inspection of 
his department with safety inspection 
as his primary object, noting out-of- 
the-way places, what is 
stored there. 


heads or supervisors 


inspection 


especially 


Foremen Should Know 
All the Hazards 

Foremen do not know the 
work hazards of those they supervise. 
It is important that each foreman not 
only know the hazards connected with 
his men’s work, but also the precau- 
tions which should be taken to prevent 
accidents. He should be well ac- 
quainted with all the safety rules which 
govern the tasks of his men, and he 


always 


should be in a position to impress them 
He should know what 
safety devices, apparel or special cloth- 
ing his workmen need for their protec- 
tion, where this equipment is and its 
condition, and he should report to his 
supervisors unsafe 


on his workers. 


regarding any 
equipment. 

A foreman should be required to fill 
out a form containing a few simple 
questions, so that the superior of the 
foreman could addi- 
tional instructions the foreman should 
have. The superior should then be able 
to determine employes 
attitude toward safety should be im- 
proved. Frequently it will be found 
that the foreman know his 
worker and the worker’s requirements 


determine any 


those whose 


does not 


for safety, and considerable correction 
may be made. 


Effective Educational Work 

In order to do effective educational 
work, the management must 
know the hazards of all operations in 
the establishment, but also the method 
by which the work can be done safely. 


not only 


Safety educational work is often lim- 
ited to giving workers many general 
cautions and safety slogans which are 
of general value in advertising safety 
but which do not tell the worker 
definitely what to do or what not to do 
on the job. 


An _ educational must not 
only 
safety, but it must also help him dis- 
cover the specific which he 
should perform his work to avoid in- 
This means that each job in the 
studied, the hazards 


program 


arouse the worker’s interest in 


ways in 


jury. 
plant should be 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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Senate Group Cuts 
FCC Funds 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee went stronger than the House of 
tepresentatives in cutting the appro- 
priation of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in considering the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill. 
The Senate group cut an additional 
$509,000 from the FCC’s 1945 fiscal 
appropriation over and above slashes 
made by the House. If the upper 
chamber sustains its Appropriation 
Committee, which is regarded as likely, 
the FCC would operate for the year 
ending June 30, 1945, with $207,843,- 
000, or $2,163,857 less than the 1945 
budget request of President Roosevelt. 

In effect, this would strip the FCC 
of virtually all war-time intelligence 
activity, except radio monitoring in 
continental United States and terri- 
torial possessions. 

The House of Representatives earlier 
had slashed $1,654,857 from the pro- 
posed FCC budget, but it did leave the 
request of $2,209,000 for normal func- 
tions untouched. 


Vv 


House Committee Blocks 
Telephone Rate Evidence 

The special House committee investi- 
gating the Federal Communications 
Commission on March 9 heard FCC 
Chairman James L. Fly categorically 
deny charges previously made against 
that board before the committee by the 
committee’s former counsel, Eugene L. 
Garey, resigned. Mr. Fly’s testimony 
was obtained over bitter protests of 
the two minority members, Represen- 
tative Wigglesworth (Mass.) and Rep- 
resentative Miller (Mo.), who claimed 
that the reception of such evidence in 
the absence of a qualified committee 
counsel turned the investigation into 
a “whitewash.” 


Among other matters discussed by 
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Chairman Fly was his contention that 
the committee had not taken a bal- 
anced view of the work of the FCC and 
had particularly overlooked the impor- 
tant work it had done in the field of 
regulating interstate common carriers 
(telephone and telegraph companies). 
Mr. Fly offered several charts to show 
the amount of rate reductions which 
the FCC has obtained for long-distance 
telephone users during the years of its 
operation. But Representative Miller 
protested against the committee receiv- 
ing such evidence on the ground that 
it did not controvert any 
previously placed into the 
against the FCC. 


evidence 
record 


After some discussion, Chairman Fly 
agreed that the telephone rate ex- 
hibits were not particularly relevant 
and the charts were withdrawn. He 
explained: “I had supposed that Repre- 
sentative Miller would be happy to 
hear how long-distance rates have been 
reduced $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 a 
year.” 

Later on in his testimony, Chairman 
Fly again brought up the subject of 
cheaper telephone rates in connection 
with radio broadcasting matters, 
whereupon Representative Miller com- 
plained: “To make this a plea for re- 
ducing telephone rates at this hearing 
is nothing more than a political plea.” 
Chairman Fly explained, however, that 
he was referring to telephone lines for 
broadcasting and not to commercial 
telephone rates. 


Vv 


Amber (Okla.) Telephone 
Exchange Closes 

Another small telephone exchange 
operated by the Amber (Okla.) Tele- 
phone Co. has given up the struggle 


BUY BONDS 














against diminishing business, low rates 
and other conditions which make efforts 
to expand its business seem useless. 

The Amber exchange several weeks 
ago was given permission by the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission to close 
if it could find no other solution for its 
difficulties. No one was found who 
would be willing to take over an ex- 
change with 18 telephones, so arrange- 
ments were made with the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. to put in a pay- 
station there to handle toll calls, and 
the exchange was closed on February 
29. 


vv 


Nebraska Commission Aids 
Small Companies 

While the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission has adopted the 
policy of informing itself from its own 
records of the financial situation of the 
smaller companies in the state, as ad- 
vocated by speakers at recent state 
conventions, Chairman Duane T. Swan- 
son recently stated that in a number 
of instances where it has received in- 
formation that such companies are in 
trouble, the commission has interested 


never 


itself by sending out its engineer or 
accountant or both, and has given 
sympathetic attention in the interest of 
maintaining service. 

Mr. Swanson points to the fact that 
within the last few months every small 
company that has applied for increased 
rates has been allowed to readjust their 
schedules so that increased revenues 
result. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion, which protested the increases asked 
by the Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co., Columbus, has been notified of 
these applications in most cases, and 
usually they enter no protests. Where 
they have protested, they have not 
followed up with intervention. 

Half a dozen small companies that 
had reached the point where they 
had to close their exchanges because 
of financial exhaustion or lack of help, 
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have received attention from the com- 
mission, and by presenting the situa- 
tion to the communities affected, have 
secured continuance of service at 
higher rates and new ownership more 
capable of carrying on. 

Mr. Swanson said the commission has 
regarded as highly important that serv- 
ice be maintained in all areas in the 
state, and that it was prepared to do 
whatever was found necessary to that 
end. 

Members of the commission suspect 
that the reluctance of other small com- 
panies to ask for higher rates is trace- 
able to a dislike to tangle with OPA 
after all its spokesmen have said about 
the necessity of keeping utility rates 
at existing levels as part of the “hold 
the line’”’ policy. 


Vv 


Hearing Continued in West 
New Jersey Case 

The New Jersey Public Utilities Com- 
mission has continued to March 28 a 
hearing on a petition to allow the new 
West Jersey Telephone Co. to acquire 
all outstanding stock of the old West 
Jersey Telephone Co. from Samuel T. 
Beatty, Warren county adjuster, in a 
reorganization plan. 

There are three proposals before the 
commission: Approval of 2,500 shares 
of stock without par value for the West 
Jersey Telephone Co., organized Novem- 
ber 1, 1943; permission for the com- 
pany to buy from Mr. Beatty assets of 
the old company in return for 1,500 
shares in the new concern, the re- 
mainder of the stock to be held for is- 
sue when necessary, and permission for 
Mr. Beatty to transfer on the books 
of the old company the shares he owns. 

The old company had been admin- 
istered by a trustee under Chancery 
jurisdiction for more than five years. 
C. Wallace Vail, Newark lawyer, an- 
nounced February 17 he intended to 
acquire control of the new company. 


Vv 


Telephone Discounts 
Ordered Abolished 

The Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission on March 1 ordered the Alabama 
Telephone Co., Fayette, to eliminate 
from its monthly bills or statements 
penalties or what are sometimes called 
discounts. 

The company operates exchanges in 
Aliceville, Berry, Carrollton, Fayette, 
Gordo, Guin, Hackleburg, Reform, 
Haleyville and Winfield, and in the 
past has rendered each of its subscrib- 
ers a “gross” and a “net” bill or state- 
ment. 

The gross bill, according to Com- 
missioner Gordon Persons, had been 25 
cents higher than the net and the sub- 
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How About Your Equipment for 
Servicing The New Construction 
That will Follow “V” Day? 


THE AMERICAN COACH REPLACE- 
MENT PLAN IS THE ANSWER 


Present Equipment, greatly depleted by the tremendous 
strain placed upon it by the extra-heavy war needs, 
will be inadequate to meet the demands for the installa- 
tion of the many miles of new power and communication 
lines that will be required to service the thousands of 
new projects (homes, factories, etc.) envisioned for the 
post-war period.@ It is estimated that at least 20% of 
all utility trucks will have to be replaced immediately 
after ““V" Day, and that many additional trucks and 
much new equipment will be needed quickly.@ A large 
number of these trucks will need ‘American Coach” 
Utility Bodies and Equipment. 


The American Coach Re- 
placement Plan, that has 
been set up after thorough 
research and field analy- 
sis, will enable you to get 
delivery of required trucks 
at the earliest possible 
date. Let us send you com- 
plete details. Phone, Wire 
or Write today. 











scriber was forced to pay the higher 
amount unless the bill was paid within 
10 days from the date it was issued. 


Vv 


Hotel Surcharge Ban 
Delayed in D. C. 

Justice T. Alan Goldsborough of the 
U. S. District Court of the District of 
Columbia on March 4 denied a pre- 
liminary injunction sought by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
against the levying of surcharges on 
telephone calls by hotels in the District 
of Columbia. Alleging that such prac- 
tice was in violation of the FCC order, 
the commission is suing for a perma- 
nent injunction against the hotels. Re- 
sult of Judge Goldsborough’s ruling 
will be to delay the injunction pending 
further hearings on the merits of the 
case. 

Meanwhile, the National Association 
of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 
have indicated to the FCC that they 
are interested in the _ jurisdictional 
question involved in the withdrawal of 
tariffs filed by the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. which would permit 
a surcharge on telephone calls through 
the Washington metropolitan exchange 
area to interzone points in near-by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. (Similar tariffs 
allowing sucharges on local calls have 
already been withdrawn by the tele- 
phone company from the files of the 
District of Columbia Public Utilities 
Commission. ) 

Aside from the merit of the sur- 
charge issue, the NARUC will probably 
deny the authority of the FCC to take 
any such jurisdiction over local but 
physically-interstate telephone rates. 
Such a position was sustained in a 
1942 case arising in Kansas City be- 
fore the Fifth U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

* * * 

Hotel men in Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City and other cities are declining to 
sign new contracts submitted by local 
telephone companies in which service 
charges on all long distance calls are 
eliminated. Hotel executives insist that 
telephone calls, plus rental paid on 
equipment and extra employes needed, 
are part of the hotel service for the 
convenience and comfort of guests, and 
a charge for same is justified. 

The American Hotel Association is 
fighting a Federal Communications 
Commission order eliminating such 
charges, and legal proceedings are 
underway in several cities besides 
Washington, D. C., where the contro- 
versy started. It is expected the matter 
will ultimately reach the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

Charles E. Todd, president of the 
Philadelphia Hotel Association and 
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manager of the Bellevue-Stratford, ex- 
plained that telephone calls in a hotel 
are a “part of the service and are in 
addition to service supplied by the tele- 
phone company. The hotel pays rental 
on its switchboard and each piece of 
equipment in the rooms. The charges 
also include the wages of switchboard 
operators, bookkeepers and services of 
hotel employes in carrying messages. A 
hotel guest can arrange a long distance 
call to suit his convenience, and the 
hotel will supply secretarial service, 
notifying him when the call is ready to 
be received. . . . The hotels feel justified 
in continuing their practice of making 
a nominal service charge.” 


Vv 


Telephones Not Subject 
To Tax, N. Y. Company Holds 

A telephone is personal property, and 
not real estate, the New York Tele- 
phone Co. contends in its objection com- 
plaint against the petition of the town 
of Harrison (N. Y.) to place on its as- 
sessment rolls for the past six years 
all telephones and equipment in the 
town. The objection was presented by 
an attorney for the New York company 
at a hearing held by the Harrison town 
board on February 29. (TELEPHONY, 
February 12, p. 28.) 

The telephone company further con- 
tends that entry on the rolls would be 
unconstitutional because it would de- 
prive the company of property without 
due process of law and equal protection 
of the laws under the constitution of 
New York State and the 14th amend- 
ment of the federal Constitution. 


Another point made by the company 
is that the state constitution limits the 
amount of indebtedness a town may 
incur to 10 per cent, and that entry 
for six years would result in an in- 
crease in the debt limit of the town of 
Harrison. The attempt of the town is 
tantamount to exceeding power not even 
given to the state, the company alleges. 
The property described was not prop- 
erty omitted, the company also holds, 
as the result of an “inadvertent admin- 
istrative act” but holds the assessor 
failed to assess the property because he 
did not consider it real estate by exer- 
cise of his judgment. 

According to the objection, section 
24 of the New York State Tax Law is 
construed by the courts to mean that 
the town may place on its rolls prop- 
erty it alleges was overlooked, for only 
a single year when the omission is 
noted. The company alleges the assessor 
is foreclosed from entering the tele- 
phone equipment from 1938-42, but may 
in 1944 place on the assessment roll 
property omitted for 1943, provided it 
was inadvertently omitted. 


Harrison is the only town in the 





county which has attempted to go as 
far back as six years, keeping just 
within the statute of limitations in 
seeking to assess the telephones, it was 
stated at the hearing. 


* * * 


The broad subject of placing tele- 
phone instruments, booths and switch- 
boards on the assessment books was 
discussed at a recent meeting of the 
state associations of towns in Albany, 
N. Y., and it is understood that all, or 
nearly all, towns and municipalities will 
follow the lead of the city of Syracuse, 
which successfully defended its right 
to tax the apparatus in the courts. 


At Riverhead it was indicated the 
assessors of that township might pro- 
pose an assessment of $10 on each 
handset. They plan to assess for both 
this year and last, it was further re- 
ported. 

Vv 


Revised Tariffs for 
Northwestern Bell O.K.'d 

At a special session of the South 
Dakota Public Utilities Commission 
held February 19, the joint application 
of the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 
and the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to apply a surcharge 
as an emergency measure in their intra- 
state toll and exchange rates through- 
out the state of South Dakota, was dis- 
cussed and an order issued granting 
such authority. 


It was found that in February, 1942, 
the commission had issued an order 
which, among other things, authorized 
the Dakota Central company and 
Northwestern Bell to apply a surcharge 
of 20 per cent to all message toll rates 
then being charged for their interstate 
telephone service. The commission also 
found that the Bell company purchased 
all properties, including the toll prop- 
erties, of the Dakota Central company, 
and after the date of sale the Bell com- 
pany rendered, and continues to render, 
the message toll telephone service for- 
merly furnished by the Dakota com- 
pany, adopting the message toll tariff 
of the latter as its own, which is now 
known as Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. message toll tariff A. 

As a result of conferences held be- 
tween the commission and representa- 
tives of the Bell company, it had been 
agreed that a complete revised toll tariff 
be filed by the company, identical with 
the agreed-upon revised message toll 
tariff, which shall become effective on 
March 21. 

The commission further found that 
the revised Northwestern Bell toll tariff 
when effective will in no instance result 
in a higher charge, and for all calls 
over 28 miles will result in lower 
charges for message toll service than 
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are now being lawfully charged for the 
same service under the present tariff 
and the present Northwestern Bell 
message toll tariff A and supplement 
thereto, which present tariffs reflect the 
increase in the message toll rates au- 
thorized to the Dakota Central company 
in 1942. 


The adoption of the revised tariffs 
will supersede and be substituted for 
the present tariffs and after March 21 
the revised tariff will be the lawful 
rates for all intrastate message toll 
telephone service furnished by North- 
western Bell in the state of South Da- 
kota, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
commission at all times. 


Since it was found to be in the pub- 
lic interest, the commission concluded 
that such tariffs should be made effec- 
tive as of the date of the order. 


Vv 


Bill Introduced To End 
Soldier Telephone Taxes 

Bill H. R. 4294, a measure to remove 
taxation from long-distance telephone 
calls originating from military camps, 
cantonments, stations or facilities of 
U. S. land and naval forces and used 
solely by servicemen stationed there, 


has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman 
Charles L. Gerlach. The bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House for consideration. 


The Gerlach bill provides for exemp- 
tion of taxation on long-distance tele- 
phone calls not only on those made 
within the United States, but also on 
radio-telephone calls from United States 
camps and forces in foreign areas. 


“The reason for my bill,” stated the 
congressman, “is that it appeared to 
me that the members of the armed 
forces of the United States are often 
hard pressed to make necessary tele- 
phone calls to their families by reason 
of the increased tax of 20 percent on 
such long-distance calls. This increase 
is hard to be borne, particularly by 
privates and non-commissioned officers, 
and as a result there are many occa- 
sions on which servicemen and women 
might have called home to relieve the 
anxiety of wives, children, or parents, 
but did not because of telephone charges 
and taxes.... 


“The proposal,” stated Mr. Gerlach 
further, “will not bring about free tele- 
phone service, for it only provides for 
the exemption of the taxation which 
was recently increased from 11 per cent 
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to 20 per cent, but it will mean a great 
deal to the serviceman who must stretch 
his pay, and it will not cost the govern- 
ment any large amount in loss of reve- 
nue. I am firmly convinced we owe our 
boys this consideration.” 
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Carolina Company to 
Reduce Rental Rates 

The North Carolina State Utilities 
Commission has approved a tariff 
schedule for the Carolina Mountain 
Telephone Co., Enka, involving the 
territory served by its Enka-Candler 
(N. C.), exchange and providing for a 
reduction in rental rates within a one- 
mile radius of the exchange building. 

Extra charges for handset telephones 
will be eliminated March 15, but the 
company is authorized to make a 
charge for a change from other types 
of telephones to the handset. 

The Carolina Mountain company, of 
which Ralph Duncan of North Wilkes- 
boro is president, in addition to the 
Enka-Candler exchange, owns and op- 
erates telephone systems at Marion, 
Burnsville, Bakersville, Hot Springs, 
and Leicester. 

The company recently was author- 
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American life. Is it not time that more 
of the Independents should embark up- 
on advertising programs calculated to 
inform the public of their public service 
aims? 

Our Advertising Committee has some 
definite proposals which will be pre- 
sented to the Executives’ Conference on 
April 20 and 21. 





Cc. F. MASON 


Our Interest in the Telegraph Mer- 
ger. What is likely to be the impact 
of the recent consolidation of telegraph 
companies upon Independent telephone 
companies, and what policy recommend- 
ations bearing on our future relation- 
ship to the merged company is our 
Telegraph Committee going to make at 
the conference? 

Other Policy Problems. Then, too, 
the conference will be called upon to 
consider major developments in con- 
nection with such subjects as deprecia- 
tion, continuing property records, the 
recent $8,000,000 reduction in inter- 
state toll rates, the hotel surcharge 
situation, as well as with policy mat- 
ters of importance involving plant, 
traffic, accounting, and commercial de- 
partments. 

A Carefully Budgeted Program. The 
time available at the conference is go- 
ing to be carefully budgeted. Each sub- 
ject will be given a specified allowance, 
to be indicated on the printed program. 
Each speaker will be advised in ad- 
vance how much time he will be ex- 
pected to consume. And President 
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Charles F. Mason, as the presiding of- 
ficer, will see to it that business is 
dispatched and the program as laid out 
is carefully followed. 

It may also be of interest to men- 
tion the fact that this is to be a strict- 
ly business meeting confined to the ex- 
ecutives of member companies, and that 
it is not planned to have any outside 
speakers. We shall be glad to avail 
ourselves of the wisdom and forensic 
abilities of outside speakers at our 
annual convention, but owing to the 
shortness of time our Spring Confer- 
ence will be a talk fest among our- 
selves. 

It will be a time for taking counsel 
on our broader problems. 


Don’t miss it! 


Vv 


One Government Department 
Would Favor Rate Increases 

Recent correspondence between V. 
B. Clark, Pekin, IIll., district manager 
of the Middle States Telephone Co. of 
Illinois, and United States Senator 
Scott W. Lucas of Illinois concerning 
the increase in federal excise taxes on 
telephone service revealed a conflict in 
the views of federal government bu- 
reaus relative to increased telephone 
rates. 

Early in Jaunary, Mr. Clark wrote 
to Senator Lucas offering strong oppo- 
sition to increases in the tax on tele- 
phone service in the recently-enacted 
federal tax bill. Senator Lucas refer- 
red Mr. Clark’s letter to Colin F. 
Stam, treasury official. 

In a letter to Senator Lucas, Mr. 
Stam not only acknowledged Mr. 
Clark’s objections to the telephone ex- 
cise taxes, but commented upon the 
growing demand for telephone service 
and advocated the elimination of some 
unnecessary use of telephone facilities 
by slightly raising rates to the public. 
A portion of Mr. Stam’s letter to 
Senator Lucas, in answer to Mr. 
Clark’s letter to the Senator follows: 


“This is in reply to the enclosed let- 
ter from V. B. Clark on the tele- 
phone taxes, which you forwarded to 
this office on January 8. Mr. Clark 
raises the question of why the govern- 
ment should impose on a private con- 
cern, to act the part of its tax col- 
lector. Clearly, such a method of col- 
lecting taxes is not wholly satisfac- 
tory; but the whole question of the 
use of excise taxes is involved, and 
there can be little doubt that in time 
of war the government should levy 
some taxes which are based upon the 
use of certain scarce or unnecessary 
commodities, rather than basing all of 
its taxes on the ability to pay. 

“Although there may be a few excep- 
tions, statistics available would seem 
to indicate that the telephone industry 
is facing a far greater demand for 
services than it could meet with avail- 


able materials. Under such conditions, 
we feel that it would be desirable to 
eliminate some unnecessary use of 
telephone facilities by slightly raising 
a total price to the consumer. [Italies 
supplied.] There is also felt that under 
such conditions there will be no seri- 
ous hardship if some consumers ¢o- 
operate in the use of telephones. It is, 
of course, intended that this tax wil] 
be lowered or completely repealed as 
soon as practical after the war.. .” 


The interesting point brought out in 
this correspondence is that one branch 
of the federal government seems to 
favor increased telephone rates pri- 
marily to limit the use of telephone 
service, while another branch of the 
same government—the Office of Price 
Administration—makes strong opposi- 
tion to many present-day proposals for 
increased telephone rates even when 
they are applied for to relieve critical 
financial conditions. Little wonder 
there is so much confusion in the 
minds of the public as to the policies 
of governmental bureaus. 


Vv 
Joins South Dakota Company 


PAUL G. HALL who has been con- 
nected with the Slater (Ia.) Mutual 
Telephone Co. for the past few years, 
resigned recently and has accepted a 
position with the Avon (S. D.) Tel- 
ephone Co. as plant superintendent at 
Avon, effective February 1. 





RED CROSS OVERSEAS 
Surgical dressings made for 
Army and Noavy.................. 925,000,000 
Blood donations collected by 
Red Cross for Army and 
BOUIOYS  ccansensrsenessnssnnseastccsnensents 
Nurses recruited for Army 
en 
Number of servicemen or 
families assisted by Red 
Cross camp and hospital 
CIE cencenntscnnetiicmmamnine 
Red Cross food parcels 
packed for American and 
United Nations prisoners 
GF CP cence 
Red Cross clubs, rest homes, 
day rooms overseas............ 309 
War relief provided or 
through American Red 
Cross since Sept. 1, 1939..$ 77,686,590 


4,800,000 


27,600 


3,800,000 


5,390,000 


On the Home Front 


Home nursing certificates is- 





sued 400,000 
Volunteer nurses" aides 

ID . sntccnstiicmiscntiislpaintnciniien 65,000 
First aid certificates issued.. 1,500,000 
Swimmers and live savers 

en 300,000 
Domestic disasters in which 

Red Cross provided relief 178 
Disaster victims assisted........ 119,295 
Year's expenditures for dis- 

GORE COTE ccccteeeeel $ 1,920,000 


Total such expenditures since 
establishment of American 
Red Cross 63 years ago....$115,000,000 


GIVE TO 1944 WAR FUND 
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Canadian Association 
Appoints New Supervisor 


William P. Montgomery, supervisor | 


of general services of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada, with headquarters 
at Montreal, has been named secretary- 
treasurer of the Canadian Independent 
Telephone Association to succeed A. M. 
Mitchell of Edmonton, deputy minister 
of the Alberta Government Telephone 
System. 

H. G. Black, St. John, N. B., general 
manager of the New Brunswick Tele- 
phone Co., continues as president of the 
association embracing the seven major 
components of the Trans-Canada Tele- 
phone System and other smaller sys- 
tems. 


VV 
Heads Red Cross Unit 


GEORGE C. MECKEL, official of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
has accepted the chairmanship of the 
commerce, industry and labor division 
in the Red Cross War Fund Cam- 
paign, according to a recent announce- 
ment. Mr. Meckel has always been 
active in Red Cross activities and other 
civic affairs. 


Vv 


Serve on Community Chest 
HERBERT W. POTTER, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., has been named first 
vice president of the Lincoln Commu- 
nity Chest for 1944. Serving with him 
are H. F. McCuLLA, general commer- 
cial superintendent of the company, as 
a member of the executive committee, 
and C. C. DONLEY, assistant general 
traffic superintendent, as a director. 


Vv 


Director of War Fund 

E. B. Emrey, Georgia manager of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and state chairman of the 
United War Fund of Georgia, has been 
elected a director of the National War 
Fund. 


VV 
Kansas Managers Shift 
W. C. WILKIN, Nortonville, Kan., 
who has been manager of the East 


Kansas Telephone Co., Winchester, for 
a number of years, has been trans- 
ferred to Minnesota. ORVILLE SIEGEL is 
the new manager. 


Vv 


Operator and Lineman Resign 


Mr. AND Mrs. W. W. CUNNINGHAM | 


have resigned their positions as line- 
man and chief operator of the DeSoto 
(Kan.) Telephone Co., which positions 
they have held for 20 years. 
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LINE MATERIAL COMPANY 


Represented By AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 














e ACCESSIBILITY 
e ECONOMY 


are features of the 





The S-20 is expertly engineered and rigidly constructed to give 
maximum satisfaction. Protector units are installed only as 
needed. The pole bracket reduces installation labor. Drop con- 
nections, fuses, and lightning dischargers are at the front and are 
easily accessible. 


~ All Cook-engineered telephone products are distributed by: 


STROMBERG - CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A 
Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 


Branch Offices: 








Safeguarding 
America 


(Concluded from page 27) 





explained to each worker, and careful 
work instruction given. 


Training Increases Effectiveness 

In order to do what education 
points out, training is of most impor- 
tance. Training increases one’s effec- 
tiveness in following such teaching. 
Training in safety must be given by 
instruction, demonstration and repeti- 
tion, under supervision. 


The effectiveness of training lies 
entirely in the quality of supervision. 
The key man in any effective safety 
program is the foreman. He must see 
that safety is given its full share of 
attention. In view of this fact, many 
managements have passed the entire 
responsibility of safety to their fore- 
men, failing to take their share of re- 
sponsibility by not giving safety the 
proper attention and seeing to it that 
safety is properly planned and di- 
rected from the manager through the 
staff heads, to the last man. 

Management must not only acquire 
such attention but must take an active 
interest in it and take whatever action 
may be necessary to correct any weak- 
ness that may appear in the safety 
program. 

Only management can provide the 
leadership and executive drive needed. 
Safety engineers and safety enthusi- 
asts who recommend that safety com- 
mittees be set up without first making 
certain that management recognizes 
the value and limitations of safety 
committees, will find in many cases 
that the committees are ineffective. 


Vv 


General Makes Further 
Changes in Central Group 
Further changes in the central op- 
erating group of the General Tele- 
phone Corp. were announced March 15. 
Extensive changes also were reported 
March 8 (TELEPHONY, Mar. 11, p. 32). 
Ray Kieran, former equipment engi- 
neer of Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
Madison, Wis., and for the past two 
years district manager for the Army 
and Navy Electronics Production 
Agency of the War Department, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been named chief engi- 
neer of Indiana Associated Telephone 
Co. and Lexington (Ky.) Telephone Co. 
with headquarters at Lafayette, Ind. 


Harry P. Karnes, commercial super- 
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intendent of Indiana Associated Tele- 
phone Corp. has been designated 
group commercial superintendent for 
the newly formed east central group 
of properties of the General Telephone 
System. 

Edwin L. Malone, who has been com- 
mercial superintendent of the Lex- 
ington company, has been designated 
district manager of Indiana Associated 
Telephone Corp. at LaPorte, Ind. 

Charles M. Rice, district manager at 
LaPorte, has been made Logansport 
(Ind.) district manager to replace 
Wilbur H. Van Horn, who will replace 
John W. Troyer, district manager at 
Elkhart, Ind., retiring under the pro- 
visions of the company’s pension plan. 

D. H. Lloyd, Lexington commercial 
manager of the Lexington Telephone 
Co., has been appointed commercial 
superintendent of the company, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Malone. 

Carl R. Willis, traffic superintendent 
of the Lexington company, has been 
made traffic superintendent of the east 
central group of the General system, 
comprising the Michigan, Indiana and 
Kentucky properties, and will main- 
tain his headquarters at Lexington. 


Vv 


Michigan Bell Employes 
Receive Safety Awards 

One hundred and twenty-three em- 
ployes of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. who have driven 10 years or more 
without accident were honored Janu- 
ary 21 at the annual banquet of the 
Safe Drivers’ Club in Detroit. 

Feature of the evening was the pre- 
sentation of awards by President 
George M. Welch to 18 drivers who 
have just completed 10 years of safe 
driving. 

Speakers paid tribute to the drivers 
for a record of 12,595,000 miles, or 
more than 500 times around the world, 
without accident. The accident fre- 
quency of company-owned vehicles in 
Detroit declined 21 per cent in 1943. 

Lloyd B. Reid, Detroit traffic en- 
gineer, told the drivers that the care 
they used has been a contributing 
factor in reduction of Detroit’s traffic 
record to 26,000 accidents in 1943. 
Despite 8,000 injuries and 198 traffic 
fatalities last year, Mr. Reid said, De- 
troit is still the “safest large city in 
the United States.” 


Vv 


Named Scout Leader 

DEE MITCHELL, manager of the South- 
eastern Kentucky district of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., re- 
cently was elected president of the 
Upper Cumberland Council, Boy Scouts 





of America, at the annual meeting of 
the organization in Middlesboro, Ky, 
It is reported that 2,633 boys were en- 
rolled during the year 1943 either as 
scouts or cubs. 


Vv 


Unfavorable Portrayal of 
Operators Questioned 

As a result of recent radio programs 
in which telephone operators were al- 
ways portrayed unfavorably, Arthur 
W. Page, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., sent 
the following letter to Paul Hollister, 
Columbia Broadcasting Co., New York. 
The exchange of letters will probably 
be of interest to telephone people who 
undoubtedly have shared Mr. Page’s 
feelings toward this type of radio pres- 
entation: 


“Paul Hollister, Esq. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
485 Madison Avenue 

New York City 


“Dear Paul: 

“T enclose some samples of a regu- 
lar program on WABC and network 
in which the telephone operators are 
always dumb. 

“There are 250,000 operators and 
probably twice that many ex-operators. 
From the comments I get, their sense 
of humor does not class these skits as 
funny. 

“TI wonder if the sponsor of these 
isn’t getting a good measure of un- 
suspected ill will? 


“Sincerely yours, 
(signed) “Arthur W. Page. 


“Attached: Copy of radio reports filed 
with Miss Hession: 

No. 851—Jerry Lester Show, Jan- 
uary 2, 1944 

No. 860—Jerry Lester Show, Jan- 
uary 9, 1944 

No. 862—_Jack Carson Show, Jan- 
uary 12, 1944 


““(My sense of humor might carry me 
through one skit, but after that I 
think I join the operators. )”’ 


ok 


“Mr. Arthur W. Page 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
195 Broadway 

New York City 


“Dear Arthur: 

“IT am grateful to you for your note 
of January 25. 

“You will be relieved to know that 
Jerry Lester is no longer on the air— 
relieved because the telephone skit was 
a regular item of so-called comedy in 
his routine. 

“So far as the Carson episode is 
concerned, I doubt if he would care to 
repeat it. 

“When I think of some of the mira- 
cles your gals do, I can’t help sympa- 
thizing with you. 

“Faithfully yours, 
(signed) “Paul.” 
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OBITUARIES 

F. J. DIEDERICH, manager and secre- 
tary of the Granville (Iowa) Telephone 
Association for nearly 26 years, died 
February 2 in that city. His widow 
will carry on the business of the tele- 
ph ne company. 


* * * 


FRANK BISHTON, 62, employe of the 
West Iowa Telephone Co., Remsen, 
died suddenly of heart failure at 
Sutherland, Iowa, on February 25. Mr. 
Bishton had been an employe of the 
old Iowa Telephone Co.; in 1908 he was 
employed with the local telephone com- 
pany in Remsen and when that com- 
pany passed into the hands of the pres- 
ent West Iowa company, he stayed in 
their employ until his death. 

His survivors are his widow, a daugh- 
ter, a son, two brothers, and one sister. 


Vv 


Saves Cat from Probable 
Death Atop Telephone Pole 

George Ruhl, Lewisburg (Pa.) man- 
ager of the Buffalo Valley Telephone 
Co., recently was acclaimed a local hero 
for his courageous and merciful action 
in rescuing a pet cat from a telephone 
pole during a bitter sleet storm. 

The owner of the cat was unable to 
secure assistance from other sources so 
he called Mr. Ruhl to the scene. With 
the help of a long ladder Mr. Ruhl 
perched rather dangerously on the top 
of the telephone company truck from 
which he was able to reach the cat and 
haul it down to safety. 








Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 19 

(1) The serial number should 
be entered to the right in the 
“Special Instruction” space. 

(2) The operator should refer 
the customer to the supervisor. 
The supervisor should explain 
that during periods of circuit con- 
gestion we are requesting cus- 
tomers’ cooperation to enable as 
many people as possible to have 
their calls completed. 

(3) Machine ringing is ring- 
ing which automatically contin- 
ues at regular intervals until the 
called station answers or the con- 
nection is taken down. 

(4) Acknowledge the call by 
saying, “Collect.” 

(5) The code, “UX,” is used 
when the called party is not ex- 
pected today and they do not 
know when he will be there. 
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GRAY PAY STATIONS 


Help Overcome Wartime 
Service Difficulties 


Paystations solve many wartime problems 
of service. With them you can meet the 
telephone needs of large numbers of people, 
in spite of restrictions on individual telephone 
instruments. 


New war plant areas have gas stations, 
drug stores, and restaurants where paystations 
can be installed. Army, navy and marine 
encampments need paystations. 


In all these places, Gray Paystations pro- 
vide the means of serving more people with 
the least amount of equipment. Moreover, 
Gray Paystations are consistent revenue pro- 
ducers for telephone operating companies, 
and they'll produce in peacetime later as 
well as they produce in wartime now. 










THE NEW TYPE 60 
SERIES PAY STATIONS 


Something new and better in paystations—the 
new Type 60 Autelco-Equipped Gray Paystations. 
That means they make use of such Automatic 
Electric improvements as the unique balanced anti- 
sidetone circuit and other features for better trans- 
mission, longer life, lower maintenance costs and 
more convenience. 

Series 60 is available for automatic or manual 
exchanges; with handset or with conventional 
separate transmitter and receiver; and for post- 
pay or prepay operation. 

Write for the complete new Automatic Electric 
catalog of Gray Paystations. It tells all about the 
new 60 Series and about all other Gray Paystations, 
too. It is a handy reference book which will help 


you select the paystations best suited to your CATALOG 4078 
particular needs. Ask for Catalog 4078. Men, conpidie, guafents 


illustrated, and authentic. 
This new catalog is yours 
for the asking. The most 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








WITH THE MANUFACTURERS 


Ray-O-Vac Wins Case 
On Leakproof Batteries 

The Ray-O-Vac Co.’s exclusive right 
to manufacture leakproof batteries was 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in a recent decision handed down 
in Washington, D. C. 


In the words of the Supreme Court: 


“Viewed after the event, the means 
adopted seemed simple and such as 
should have been obvious to those who 
worked in the field but this is not 
enough to negative invention. During 
the period of half a century in which 
the use of flashlight batteries increased 
enormously and the manufacturers of 
flashlight cells were conscious of the 
defects 


in them, no one devised a 
method of curing such defects. Once 
the method was discovered it com- 


mended itself to the public as evidenced 
by marked commercial success.” 


The leakproof principle calls for the 
sealing of the dry batteries in a metal 
sleeve. This special encasement guards 
against evaporation of the moisture 
within the cell, prevents the leakage of 
chemicals, and protects the flashlight 
or radio against corrosion and rust, it 
is said. According to Ray-O-Vac 
officials, “‘the entire production of leak- 
proof batteries is going to the armed 
forces.” 


Vv 


Calculagraph Appoints 
New President and Treasurer 
The Calculagraph Co., Harrison, N. J., 
manufacturers of timing devices and 
other instruments widely used in the 
public utility field and by industrial 
plants, has announced the election of 
Wm. C. Moodie as president. He suc- 





WM. C. MOODIE 
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ceeds the late Henry Abbott who 
founded the company 52 years ago. 

Harold B. Thomas has been elected 
treasurer and director. Both new officers 
have been associated with management 
in the manufacturing field for many 
years. 


Vv 


American Coach Issues 
Postwar Planning Folder 

The American Coach & Body Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of 
standard utilities equipment for motor 
vehicles, recently issued a folder giving 
in visual form a very practical outlook 
on the company’s postwar planning. 

Models of equipment appear on three 
pages and plans for peacetime manu- 
facturing within 24 hours after manu- 
facturing facilities are released by the 
government, are discussed. 


Vv 


Stromberg-Carlson Sets 
Production Record 

The greatest month’s production ever 
turned out by the company in its 50 
years of operation has been achieved 
by the Stromberg-Carlson Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., it was announced recently 
by Dr. Ray H. Manson, vice president 
and general manager of the company. 

The record was achieved in the month 
of February, and represents a produc- 
tion rate even more remarkable in the 
light of the shortness of the month, 
according to Dr. Manson. Production 
in February exceeded the production 
of the entire year of 1940. He re- 
vealed that 98 per cent of the entire 
month’s production represents material 
shipped to the armed forces. 


Vv 


Davey Issues New Folder 
On Power Take-Off 

A new, illustrated folder showing how 
the Davey power take-off enables the 
truck engine to power such auxiliary 
equipment as pumps, generators, air 
compressors, concrete mixers, welders, 
etc., will be sent on request without 
charge by the power, take-off division, 
Davey Compressor Co., Kent, Ohio. 

“The Davey power take-off, installed 
as an integral part of the truck drive 
shaft, transmits power from the truck 
engine to truck-mounted equipment, 
saves the cost of an auxiliary engine, 
speeds up work by making equipment 
lighter and easier to transport,” states 
this new folder. 





E. ©. LINK, formerly vice president of 
North Electric Mfg. Co. has been named 


manager of sales, electrical materials, 

Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Prior to his association with the North 

company Mr. Link was with Graybar 
Electric Co. 


The development of the power take- 


off, the construction of the unit, its 
advantages in modern industrial use 
are concisely outlined. Specifications 
of the three standard models of the 
Davey power take-off are included. 
Bulletin E-166 is available upon re- 
quest. 


Vv 


Electronic “Master Mind" 
Saves Money, Labor 

Through the design and creation of 
an electronic ‘‘master mind’”’ employing 
126 vacuum tubes to calibrate Signal 
Corps apparatus, Philco Corp. 
engineers saved 144,000 manhours of 
labor last year and, with other econi- 
mies, made it possible to reduce the 
cost of this one type of equipment to 
the government by $1,170,000 in 1943, 
it was announced recently by John 
Ballantyne, president of Philco Corp., 
in a letter to stockholders. 


radio 


“In the manufacture of highly pre- 
cise measuring instruments, such as 
the Signal Corps frequency meter, it 
has heretofore always been necessary 
to do the work of calibrating by hand 
a painstaking, laborious process sub- 
ject to human error,” Mr. Ballantyne 
explained. “It was therefore decided 
that many advantages would be gained 
and very substantial savings effected 
if the task could be done electronically. 

“Months of intensive research and 
development work followed, and finally 
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resulted in the perfection of a special 
electronic instrument employing 126 | 
tubes which can ‘think,’ calibrate, cal- | 


culate, and record dial readings many DRA IN THOSE OPEN LINES 
WITH TYPE 19A 
CROSS ARM ARRESTERS 


times faster than any human being— 
all without danger of error.” 

Essentially the Philco calibrator con- 
sists of three parts. The first supplies 
a source of standard frequencies 
against which the Signal Corps fre- 
quency meter is calibrated. The second 
provides a means of mechanically con- 
tinuously driving the dial of the fre- 
quency meter and electrically generat- 
ing a sharp pulse every time the fre- 
quency meter is turned through “zero 
beat” with the standard signal. This 
standard signal, incidentally, is derived 
from WWYV, the United States Govern- 
ment standard frequency station in 
Washington, which in turn is calibrated 
against the stars. The third unit of 
the calibrator automatically records 
and tabulates the dial reading. 

For the purposes of this electronic 
“master mind,” it was necessary to 
develop a special type of frequency 
modulation (FM) detector, because the 
problem of exact calibration is far 
more complex than ordinary broadcast 
detection. In this instance, a form of 
frequency modulation, highly involved 


= 





"“Open-wire lines, exposed to lightning and other high potentials, 


as compared with ordinary boardcast- can be protected with open-space cutouts connected to ground at 

ing, has been put to work to perform frequent intervals." This is the suggestion of experienced plant men, 

a precision job. who use this method of protecting open lines and the cable to which 
Vv they are connected. 


Elected to Controllers Group 
AMERICAN C. LAMPERTI, secretary 
and comptroller of the Graybar Elec- 


The Automatic Electric Type I9A Crossarm Arrester provides 
five pairs of cutouts, with convenient terminals for connecting the 


trie Co., Inc., New York, and LEONARD jumpers from five lines; another terminal takes the ground-wire 
O. FRYER, assistant comptroller of that connection. The entire unit mounts readily on a crossarm or pole. 
firm, have been elected to membership It is enclosed in a light-weight weatherproof housing of sheet metal, 


in the Controllers Institute of America, 


with durable weather-fighting finish. The hinged cover is balanced 
to stay in the open position when desired—or it can be lifted off, 
hanging by the chain provided. 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 


The Type I9A Crossarm Arrester is shown and completely de- 
scribed in our Catalog 4068-A, “Automatic Electric Telephone 
Protection Apparatus," which also describes the other protection 
products of Automatic Electric Company. Your copy of this catalog 
will be sent promptly on request. 












y ELECTRIC 


MACHINE 


AUTOMATIC 


OFPERS OF STROWGER STEP 





MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 





AL SOUTAR has been elected president ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
of R. H. Buhrke Co., Chicago, Ill., manu- 
facturers of safety equipment for con- Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
struction and maintenance. Mr. Soutar AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
succeeds A. E. Buhrke, former president, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
who passed away last October. Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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NOW is the 


time to order 


MAINTENANCE 
MATERIALS 


LOCUST PINS 
Because of its hardness and 
close-grain, locust can be 
machined into strong, long 
lasting pins of standard 
specifications that can be 
relied on to retain their 
size and shape. Locust 
wood is practically imper- 
vious to decay and mois- 
ture cannot penetrate it. 


BRACKETS 


Today's important 
maintenance and re- 
pair jobs place an un- 
precedented demand 
on oak pole brackets. 
We can ship high qual- 
ity oak brackets from 
stock. Just let us know 
your requirements. 














JOSLYN HARDWARE 


CROSS ARM BRACES 
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TRANSPOSITION 
BRACKETS 


* 
COB PINS 
e 
THIMBLE | ANGLE BOLTS 
* 
CARRIAGE & MACHINE 
BOLTS & WASHERS 


BETHANIZED IRON 
WIRE & STRAND 
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TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Cordage, Inc., Manufacturer of 
Coiled Cords, Formed 

Recent formation of Cordage, Inc. 
marks a forward step in the develop- 
ment of the features that have given 
Kellogg Koiled Kord a wide acceptance 
in the Independent telephone industry 
and, currently, in many branches of 
our Armed Services. 


Officers of the new organization are 
C. D. Manning, president; R. D. Col- 
lins and H. D. Hurlbut, vice presidents, 
and E. Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors include, in addition to Mr. 
Manning and Mr. Collins, J. H. Kellogg, 
H. C. McCluskey, and C. F. Mason. 
P. C. Geraty, for many years head of 
the insulating department of Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of Cord- 
age, Inc. 

Devoted primarily to the manufac- 
ture of rubber-jacketed and retractable 
electrical cords, Cordage, Inc., is an 
outgrowth of the research and develop- 
ment conducted by Mr. Collins during 
the past several years. Mr. Collins, 
who is commercial superintendent of 
the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Santa Monica, Calif., originated the 
process responsible for the Kellogg re- 
tractable handset telephone cord. This 
process, which principally involves 
spirally molding the rubber jacket, as- 
sures retention of the cord’s normal 
position. As a consequence maximum 
retractability is acquired without the 
use of wire springs or similar, separate 
mechanical devices. Recently, both Neo- 
prene and Buna-S have been used in 
place of rubber for the outside cover- 
ing of Kellogg Koiled Kords with satis- 
factory results. 

When the new process was first intro- 
duced, the Kellogg company became ex- 


clusive distributors to the Independent — 


telephone industry of handset telephone 
cords incorporating its features. Under 
the new organizational set-up, all orders 
for products of Cordage, Inc. will be 
handled through the Kellogg company, 
it is announced. 

A major percentage of the new or- 
ganization’s output is, at present, being 
absorbed by the U. S. Army Air Forces 


| Coiled cords will be man- 

ufactured by the newly 

formed company, Cordage, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


and Signal Corps. In addition to re 
tractable telephone instrument cords, 
retractable electrical cords are designed 
for greater current-carrying capacities 
and in a variety of lengths. 


Because these cords can be stretched 
to approximately seven times their orig- 
inal length, their possible applications 
by manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment and appliances such as washing 
machines, floor lamps, soldering tools, 
toasters, and, in fact, any tool or ap- 
pliance requiring an electrical cord, are 
unlimited. 


Vv 


1. T. & T. Names Eight 
Vice Presidents 

It was announced on February 7 
that the board of directors of the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
has appointed four new vice presidents 
and four second vice presidents of the 
corporation. The new vice presidents 
are: H. C. Roemer, vice president and 
comptroller of Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corp., a manufacturing affiliate 
of I. T. & T.; W. H. Freng, assistant 
general attorney, who has also been 
appointed solicitor; Charles D. Hilles, 
secretary of the corporation; and 
Francis White, vice president of the 
International Standard Electric Corp., 
another I. T. & T. affiliate. 

The second vice presidents appointed 
are F. F. Davis, H. H. Buttner, G. A. 
Ogilvie, and Leonard Jacob II. 


Mr. Davis has had wide experience 
in the telephone industry, both Inde- 
pendent and Bell, in this country. He 
was born in Greensburg, Ind., and upon 
leaving school in 1906, he became as- 
sociated with the Decatur Independent 
Telephone Co. in Greensburg. Five 
years later, as plant chief, he served 
with the United Telephone Co. of 
Huntington, Ind., until 1913, when he 
was promoted to the position of gen- 
eral plant superintendent at Bluffton, 
Ind. He became associated with the 
Central Union Telephone Co., later the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., at Indian- 
apolis as district traffic chief in 1917. 

Mr. Davis joined the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. as traffic 
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FORREST F. DAVIS 


superintendent in Boston in 1923, and 
remained there until 1926. He served 
from 1926 to 1929 as division traffic 
superintendent for the state of Rhode 
Island and southeastern Massachusetts. 
He joined I. T. & T. in 1929 as a mem- 
ber of the telephone operating depart- 
ment, remaining in that department 
ever since. 


vv 


Ruggles Tells of Recent 
Dial Toll Developments 

Increased application of dial methods 
to toll service was predicted by L. L. 
Ruggles, vice-president of Automatic 
Electric Sales Corp., in a paper he re- 
cently delivered before a joint meet- 
ing of the Rochester (N. Y.) section 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the Rochester Engineer- 
ing Society. 

Following a review of dial systems, 
Mr. Ruggles cited toll-line dialing, the 
automatic toll board, and automatic 
toll-ticketing as important extensions 
of dial operation. He pointed out that 
wartime operation has emphasized the 
need for most efficient toll service, and 
suggested that these developments will 
be widely adopted when new telephone 
construction is again permitted. 


Vv 


U.S. Rubber Develops 
Waterproof Utility Bag 

A waterproof instrument bag, em- 
ployed by American invasion forces in 
the present Italian and Southern Pacific 
campaigns to transfer delicate electri- 
cal equipment, medical supplies and 
food from ship to shore, has enabled 
Signal Corps and medical men to set 
up telephonic and radio communica- 
tions and field hospitals upon landing, 
thereby saving thousands of lives as a 
direct result of scouting information 
and medical aid. 
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This bag, developed for the Signal 
Corps by United States Rubber Co., is 
the first piece of standard equipment 
to be used which employs natural air 
as a buoyancy factor in the transfer 
of heavy equipment in water, it is 
stated. 

These bags are constructed in such 
a manner that air is trapped in the top 
of the bag after the instruments, medi- 
cal supplies or food have been placed 
in them. They are then thrown over- 
board and guided to shore either by a 
swimmer or by guy lines which are at- 
tached to the bag before it leaves the 
ship. 

Tests conducted by Signal Corps per- 
sonnel show that these bags will with- 
stand complete submersion in water for 
more than six days without letting in a 
drop of water or developing dampness. 

Dryness, which is of paramount im- 
portance insofar as electrical equip- 
ment is concerned, is definitely assured 
by the use of this development. Switch- 
boards, field radios, headsets, micro- 
phones, generators, remote control 
units, cameras, wire, cable, medical sup- 
plies, and food are transferred in them. 
They are then used as covers for vital 
materials to ward off rain and damp- 
ness, and as food retainers on PT 
boats. 

Made of heavy duck, coated with 
natural rubber and reclaimed rubber 
compounds both inside and out, and 
with an overall thickness of not more 
than 3/16 of an inch, these bags vary 
in weight from three to eight pounds 
depending on the size and use of the 
bag. The carrying capacity of inside 
weight varies according to bag size, 
the company reports. 


VV 
Philco Gets Fourth "E" 


In recognition of continued excel- 
lence in its war production record, the 
storage battery division of Philco Corp., 
Trenton, N. J., has just received its 
fourth Army-Navy “E”’ Award, it has 
been announced by M. W. Heinritz, 
vice president in charge of the division, 
who was notified of the honor by Ad- 
miral C. C. Bloch, chairman of the 
Navy Board for Production Awards. 


vv 


Barnard Honored by Legion 


RANDOLPH H. BARNARD, executive 
vice-president of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., has been honored by the American 
Legion through his appointment to an 
important subcommittee of the Legion’s 
Commission on Postwar America. Mr. 


Barnard has been selected to serve on 
the labor, management, private enter- | 


prise and public activities committee. 


CLAMPS 


FOR GROUND 
CONNECTIONS 


Reliable Clamps include a com- 
plete range of sizes and styles 
for all telephone, radio and 
signal circuit station grounds. 
These clamps are fully described 
in Reliable Telephone Special- 
ties Bulletin. Request your copy. 


Ground Rod 

Clamps for 1/2", 

5" or %"' steel 

or copperweld 
rods. 





Kling Klamp for 
copper or iron 
ground wires 








a re oes 


Station Ground Clamps are ad- 
justable for grounding to water 
pipe. 


"RELIABLE" 
IDENTIFIES THE QUALITY 











BOOK REVIEW 

REFERENCE DATA FOR RADIO ENGI- 
NEERS, published by Federal Telephone 
& Radio Corp. Price $1.00 per copy, 
book contains 200 pages with many 
tables and illustrations. (This is the 
second printing of the first edition.) 

This radio handbook is published in 
convenient size of 5% ins. by 8% ins., 
as an aid in radio research and devel- 
opment, as well as in factory and field 
engineering. 

The handbook contains general engi- 
neering tables, engineering and material 
data, audio and radio design—gen- 
eral, rectifiers, vacuum tubes and am- 
plifiers, telephone transmission, radio 
frequency transmission lines, radio 
propagation and antennas, noise and 
noise Measurement, non-sinusoidal 
waveforms, dimensional expressions, the 
Greek alphabet, mathematical formulas 
and general information, as well as 
mathematical tables. 

The first edition of this radio hand- 
book was prepared for presentation to 
the Army and Navy, government agen- 
cies, educational institutions, and en- 
gineers on the staff of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. and its 
associate companies. The second print- 
ing was made available last fall, and 
copies may be obtained from the Fed- 
eral Telephone & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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Courts and 
Commissions 


(Concluded from page 31) 





ized by the commission to impose a toll 
charge on calls between the Enka-Can- 
dler exchange and Asheville, on the 
grounds that it had lost money for the 
past several years, and that the free 
service was so congesting the lines that 
the company was unable to render ade- 
quate service on long distance mes- 
sages. 


Vv 


Extra Telephone Charges 
Ordered Removed 

The Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission on March 5 ordered the Green- 


ville (Ala.) Telephone Exchange to 
make substantial reductions in _ its 
rates. 


The extra monthly charge of 25 cents 
for telephone hand sets was ordered 
completely eliminated. 

Elimination of an extra charge of five 
cents per month for desk sets was also 
ordered eliminated. 


Vv 


Toll Charge Approved by 
North Carolina Commission 

The North Carolina State Utilities 
Commission recently granted the Caro- 
lina Mountain Telephone Co., Enka, 
permission to zone its territory and to 
impose toll charges on telephone calls 
from Enka to Asheville. 

Heretofore, the company has never 
imposed toll charges on calls to Ashe- 
ville, but contended that a charge now 
is necessary because of recent increases 
in business, and congestion of toll lines. 
The commission agreed with this conten- 
tion and ordered that the toll for calls 
from Enka to Asheville be the same 
now charged by the Southern Bell Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. from Asheville 
to Enka. These rates are 10 cents for 
station-to-station calls and 20 cents for 
person-to-person calls. 


Vv 


House Passes REA 
Extension Bill 

On March 7 the House of Represen- 
tatives passed the Pace bill (H. R. 
4278), granting various new powers to 
the Department of Agriculture. Among 
the provisions were amendments to the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Act which would have the effect of ex- 
tending the life and authority of that 
agency to make loans to rural electric 
co-ops for an indefinite period. The 


present law authorizes REA loans only 
for a 10-year period, beginning with 
1936 and ending with the fiscal year 
1947. Unless renewed before that time, 
the REA authority would automatically 
expire. 

Other provisions of the Pace pill] 
would fix the rate of interest on REA 
loans to co-ops at 2 per cent instead 
of the present indefinite rate, which 
varies from 2.3 per cent to 2.8 per 
cent. The term of such loans would 
also be extended from 25 to 35 years, 


Vv 


Votes Down Tax Increase 

The Lincoln (Neb.) city council re- 
cently put a final quietus on the re- 
peated efforts of Councilman Rees 
Wilkinson to raise the occupation tax 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. from 1 to 5 per cent by voting 
down his motion to postpone considera- 
tion of his ordinance. The council then 
placed it on passage and killed it by a 
vote of 6 to 1. Opponents said that 
the increase sought would compel an 
increase of rates, basing this on a 
study of its finances. 


Vv 
Camp Exchange O.K.'d 


The California Railroad Commission 
on March 2 granted the Interstate Tele- 
graph Co., of Bishop, permission to es- 
tablish an exchange telephone and tele- 
graph system at Inyokern to serve 
Army and Navy officers in Kern and 
San Bernardino counties, replacing the 
present toll station service. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 

Federal Communications Commission 

February 28: Order issued granting 
authority to the Southern California 
Telephone Co., San Francisco, to sup- 
plement existing facilities between Ven- 
tura and Oxnard, at an estimated cost 
of $38,500. 

March 22: Hearing on accounting 
procedure of the Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Corp., Erie, Pa. 

March 29: Hearing of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. on 
surcharges collected by hotels, apart- 
ment houses and clubs on interzone 
message telephone service. (Postponed 
from March 15.) 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
March 17: Hearing on proposed ad- 
vance in rates of the Lerna (Ill.) Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. in Lerna and vi- 
cinity, counties of Coles and Cumber- 
land, stated in rate schedule ICC No. 1 
of the Lerna Mutual company. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

March 31: Hearing in Lincoln on 
application of the Campbell Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase the rates 
on all telephones 25 cents per month at 
its Campbell exchange. 

May 3: Hearing on application of 
Garfield (Kan.) Mutual Telephone Co. 
for increased rate schedule (postponed 
from April 19). 
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Sergeant Finds “TELEPHONY” 
in USO Club 

J ‘4 Set. WEs Ruppwuck, of Dearborn, 
Mich., now with the U. S. Army sta- 
tioned at Camp Howze, Texas, writes 
that he recently spent a week-end in 
Sherman, Texas, where he ran across 
a copy of TELEPHONY on the magazine 
rack in the small USO club there. 

Many men serving in the armed 
forces have been able to read TELEPH- 
ONY in libraries and reading rooms of 
various camps, and frequently they find 
time to write in to state how much 
value they have gained from technical 
and other articles in the magazine. 


Vv 


Telephone Workmen 
Win Safety Award 

Construction and maintenance em- 
ployes of the Decatur area of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. received the 
state Bell safety award for having com- 
pleted a year without an accident at a 
meeting February 19. 

Since the Alton district also com- 
pleted the year without an accident 
the plaque will be kept in each area 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & Tie CO. 








NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis. 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. —Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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for six months of the present year. 
The names of both districts have been 
added to the plaque and photographic 
reproductions made which will be hung 
permanently in the local offices of the 
craftsmen who made the record. 

The Bell company’s safety record in 
Illinois during 1943 was the best since 
1928, it is reported. 


Vv 


School Children "Essential 
Workers” in Chicago Area 

Because of the manpower shortage in 
Chicago, school boys and girls, 14 and 
older, will be joining temporarily the 
list of “essential workers” in March 
and April, distributing in Chicago, 
after school, telephone books of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Classified directories are scheduled to 
come off the presses beginning March 
10, and the alphabetical directories will 
appear early in April. 


Vv 


Storm Cuts Off Telephone 
Service in N. C. 

Cable trouble caused by a wind and 
rain storm March 6 left many custo- 
mers without telephone service for sev- 
eral days in a number of towns in the 
Rocky Mount, N. C., area served by 
the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Tarboro. 

E. H. Reaves, manager, said that 
400 families were left without service 
in Rocky Mount alone, and that similar 
trouble had been experienced by the 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 





tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue [all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Poa. 


telephone systems in Enfield, Nashville, 
Spring Hope and Whitakers. He said 
that water blown into defective places 
in cables caused by rocks and bullets 
was responsible for the trouble, and 
that difficulty was experienced in lo- 
cating the trouble spots. 


Vv 


lowa Company Renews 
Incorporation Article 

The Walcott (Iowa) Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. recently renewed its articles 
of incorporation and has adopted re- 
newal, amended and substituted arti- 
cles of incorporation. Its corporate ex- 
istence, commenced on March 25, 1925, 
will expire March 25, 1965, after re- 
newal. 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wocker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and 8066S 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Buliding 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studice 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. WW. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals— Financia! 
Bate Investigations 
1518 Lincoin Bank Tower Fort Wayne, tnd 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

$324 Bankers Bldg., Chieago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: GENERAL MANAGER 
qualified to operate telephone company 





in midwestern state having over 12,000 | 
Must have administrative | 


stations. 
ability and experience in plant con- 
struction and maintenance as well as 
accounting, commercial and traffic op- 
erations. Permanent position with ex- 
cellent salary to qualified man. 

complete information 
stating previous experience, 
status, recommendations, etc. 
Box No. 2043, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: CABLE SPLICER. To 
locate in Pennsylvania with company 
operating approximately 8,000 stations. 


Write 





wages for qualified man. Give complete 
information in first reply, stating pre- 
vious experience, draft status, etc. If 
presently working with an essential in- 
dustry, statement of availability will be 
necessary. Write Box No. 2046, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: General Manager for 
large telephone property. Must have 
executive ability and administrative ex- 
perience. Good salary for man havin 
qualifications. In replying, furnis 
complete information as to age, educa- 
tion, experience, present employment, 
draft status, small photograph, 





recom- 
mendations, etc. Write, Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 


Tower, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


WANTED: Combination Plant Man 
—to take care of Magneto exchange of 
600 stations. Give age, experience, 
draft status, etc. Write, Finger Lakes 
— Corporation, Marcellus, New 

ork. 











SHIPPED KNOCKED DOWN 


Give | 
in first reply | 
draft | 


HELP WANTED 





Alert Operator Sends Help 
To Ill Subscriber 

An alert telephone operator at the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) exchange of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., notified po- 
lice at 2 p.m., January 25 when she 


| noted the receiver was off the hook at 


WANTED: Telephone A Accountant— | 


qualified to supervise all — of tele- | 


phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 


experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln | 


Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: A competent 
telephone man, all lines of telephone 
work including cable splicing and main- 
taining 17 years. Write Box No. 2045, 








| c/o TELEPHONY. 
Permanent position with satisfactory | rae 








POSITION WANTED: Experienced 
telephone maintenance man desires 
position with Independent company 
Magneto equipment. Draft exempt. 
Excellent references furnished. Write 
Box No. 2049, c/o TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 











FOR SALE: Two Magneto Test Sets, 


with directional features, remanufac- 
tured by Suttle Equipment Company. 
Both sets have been in practical serv- 
ice three years, price $25.00 each. If 
interested, write M. V. Wike, Law- 
renceville, Illinois. 
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ALL METAL 
TELEPHONE 
BOOTHS 


72" HIGH — O.D.— 27" WIDE 


23" DEEP 
8" x 25" SHELF 


MAROON FINISH 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


| Artillery for 


one of two homes, 2054 N. 28th St. 
or 2024 N. 28th St. A squad car was 
dispatched to check both addresses. 

Everything was all right at 2024 N, 
28th St. At the other address, the po- 
licemen found the door partly ajar, 
and there was no response to their 
knocks. Peering through a window they 
saw Mrs. Mary Poulter, 84, seated in 
a chair, unconscious, with a telephone 
receiver in her lap. 

A fire department rescue squad re- 
stored her to partial consciousness, and 
she was rushed to county emergency 
hospital. Police said she evidently in- 
tended to call for help when she felt 
a stroke coming on. Her condition was 
described as critical. 


Vv 


Telephone Owner Files 
For State Position 

Herman H. Lark, co-owner of the 
Steelville (Mo.) Telephone Co. on Feb- 
ruary 10 filed his candidacy for the 
nomination for the office of secretary 
of state of the state of Missouri in the 
coming primary election. 

He and his brother, J. C. Lark, have 
been the joint owners of the Steelville 
Telephone Co. since 1914. 

Mr. Lark, a veteran of the First 
World War, served in the Field Artil- 
lery, and was a member of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces serving in 
France with the Second Army Corps 
about eight months in 
1918 and 1919. 


Vv 


New Telephone 
Manager Named 

It was announced by J. N. Johnson, 
general manager of the Ashland (Ky.) 
Home Telephone Co., that W. E. Dunn 
has been appointed manager for the 
Hazard district. 

Mr. Dunn has had considerable com- 
munications background, having been 
an employe in various departments of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for several years. 


Vv 
Japs Restrict Telephones 


The Imperial Rule Assistance asso- 
ciation, Japan’s totalitarian party, has 
begun a campaign to round up all tele- 
phones now being used for nonessen- 


te 








COLUMBUS (16), OHIO 











tial purposes, the Tokio radio said in a 
| domestic broadcast reported March 2 
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